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Topics of the Week. 

There appears to be a monopoly in this country not 
only of the translation of “ L’Aigion,” but also of its 
original text. Brentano’s, as we have already stated, 
has secured control of all the copies presented in 
French in this country, while the translation is owned 
and copyrighted by R. H. Russell. The latter will issue 
a beautiful édition de luxe of the play about Dec, 24. 
This ic a special edition of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s trans- 
lation in verse as presented by Miss Maude Adams. 
The widespread demand for the book has apparently 
developed a considerable call for a splendid edition of 
it. The book will be printed on heavy paper, with 
portraits of Miss Adams in the part, and will be bound 
in purple leather and stamped in gold with Napoleonic 
emblems. 


A new life of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, written by Dr. 
R. F. Horton, will be published next week by E. P. 
Dutton & Co.. It will form one of the volumes in their 
Saintly Life Series. The first volume of this series, 
“ Blizabeth Rease Nichols,” was published early in the 
year, and received most favorable comment. Dr. Hor- 
ton is.sall to portray the great poet laureate from an 
ethical and religious point of view, with explanations 
how these traits reveal themselves in the poet's verse. 
The volume will contain a number of illustrations, in- 
cluding several interesting portraits. 


A new volume from the pen of the Rey. Dr. Minot J. 
Savage is in active preparation at G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
It is a collection of lectures included in the title “ The 
Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” The author, 
by a series of views of great religious periods in the 
history of the world contrasted with the formative in- 
fluences of Christianity, attempts to show what has 
survived through all upheavals as well as what has 
come into religion only to pass out again after having 
produced some definite effect. 


“ Devil Tales,” by Virginia Frazer Boyle, which was 
published « short time ago by Harper & Brothers, has 
excited a great deal of serious interest among American 
folklorisis As explained by the author, the stories are 
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perhaps as near the African traditions as anything that 
has yet beer written, for they were told to her * by her 
Mammy, who had learned them from her Mammy, who 
bid learned them from her Mammy.” This brings to 
mind a very interesting coincidence. The late David 
Dwizht Wells once told us that in reading a story by 
Joel Chandles Harris he had recognized the incidents 


in it as those which made up a legend that had been | 
told to his grandfather by an aged West Indian negro 


who was born in Africa. There was this exception, 


| however; in the transition from Africa to America the 


leopard hac become Br’er Rabbit, and the other animals 


| in the original legend had undergone a similar meta- 


morphosis. It would be interesting if some African 
traveler shoulé find time to tell the public about the 
“ originais ’* of Mr, Harris’s stories. 

John Lane will shortly publish a new edition of 
‘The Spanish Conquest in America,’ by Sir Arthur 
Helps, edited bY Mr. Michael Oppenheim. This book 
is very important, although no edition of it has been 
easily available for some years. Sir Arthur will prob- 
ably best be recalled as the editor of the Queen's Jour- 
nal of ber life in the Highlands, although he wrote a 
great many books himself, and was a most active liter- 
ary man between the years 1855 and 1875. 


A narrative poem by William Young, who drama- 
tized “ Ben-Hur,” is in press for publication early in 
January by R. H. Russell. It will be brought out under 
the title of “Ah, What Riddles These Women Be!” 
and is said to be partly dramatic and partly satirical. 
Mr, Young, it may also be recalled, is the author of 
“ Wishraker’s Town" and the two dramatic poems 
* Pendrager: ” and “ Ganelon,” which, followers of the 
stage will remember, were produced by the late Law- 
renve Barrett. 


There will be no American edition of Ernest Vize- 
telly's translation of Zola’s ‘‘ Work.” The Vizetelly 
version will be published in England and Australia. 
The book here will be brought out through a transla- 
tion made by Mrs. E. W. Lattimer, and will be entitled 
“Labor,” Harper & Brothers having recently secured 
the full serial and book rights to the story. Mrs. Latti- 
mer is well known as a translator of French books, 
her naine being particularly identified with those of 
Balzac. 


Sportsmen who are artists, or artists who are sports- 
men, will be interested to hear of a book which has re- 
cently been completed by J. G. Millais, son of Sir John 
Miliais. It will bear the title “ The Wildfowler in Scot- 
land.” The author tells us that from childhood he has 
made a special study of the pursuit and natural history 
of the wiidfowi that frequent British coasts. He began 
armed with that enemy of law and order, the catapult. 
Then he was promoted to a small twenty-bore, and now 
is almost a veteran wildfowler. The present work deals 
entirely wit the pursuit of ducks found in Scottish 
waters. Mr. Millais hopes later to write of the natural 
history of these ducks andq thelr changes of plumage. 

Although the word “ sampler ”’ is of frequent occur- 
rence in old English novels, as well as in early Ameri- 
can fiction, and specimens of its work are often the 
most cherished heirlooms in American families to-day, 
it is a little singular that hitherto no serious attempt 
has been made to deal with the evolution and history 
of this form of embroidery. As a matter of fact, the 
sampler affords a most interesting insight into the 
education, art, and morals of a past age, and Long- 
mans, Green & Co. are to be congratulated that they 
have secured a book on the subject written by com- 
petent authors. It is entitled ‘Samplers and Tapestry 
Embroideries,” by Marcus B. Huish, LL. B., together 
with the “ Stitchery of the Same” by Mrs. Head, and 
“ Poreign Samplers ” by Mrs. C. J. Longman. The edi- 
tion will be strictly limited to 600 copies for England 
and America, Each volume will be illustrated with 
thirty repreductions in color by a new and most suc- 
cessful process, and forty illustrations in monochrome. 

In an address on James Lane Allen's latest novel, 
just deliverec by the well-known Unitarian minister, 
Dr. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, he quotes Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale as saying that “ The Reign of Law” 
is worth more to our liberal cause than all the sermons 
that our ministers have written for a twelvemonth.” 
While not indorsing this sweeping inference against 
the sermons, Dr. Hale’s views, indorsed by Dr. Chad- 
wick and recently also by Dr. Minot J. Savage, are not 
without interest as opposed to the somewhat violent 
handling which has been accorded to the hero of the 
story and its author by the Brothers of Christ, the 
sect to which the novelist affiliates the hero in the 
story. 

Students of political history of contemporary Europe 
will be glad to learn that Prof. Seignobos’s work on 
the subject will shortly appear in an English transla- 
tion. The author, who is one of the greatest authori- 
ties in France, tries to make the reader compreheng 
the phenomenon of political life of Europe in the pres- 


ent century by explaining the organization of the na- 
tions and Governments 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


The Sumptuous Volume About Him Written 
by Sir Walter Armstrong.* . 


Reviewed for THE New York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEL by 
Russell Sturgis. 


Two years ago (see Tue Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
for Nov. 1, 1898,) there appeared in these columns a 
review of the work on Gainsborough and his place in 
English art by Walter Armstrong, Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, Ireland. The volume whose title is 
given beiow is by the same author, who still occupies 
the same position in the artistical and official world, 
although his dignity has been enhanced, at least for 
the British public, by the grant of a new title. The 
book is a close copy of the Gainsborough volume, so 
far as its external appearance, its paging, its illustrae 
tions, and the like are concerned: nor is the treatment 
of the personal and the artistical subject very differ 
ent. There is the same simple and direct way of tell- 
ing the story and the same convincing general and par« 
ticular truths about fine art. Since R. A. M. Steven» 
son’s death. our author is the most useful English 
writer on critical questions. 

Our review of 1898 urged the extreme importance 
in all disevssions of fine art of the recognition by 
writer and reader of the fact that the language of fine 
art is peculiarly different from that of literature, and 
that the difticulty of translation of an idea from one lan- 
guage into another is so great as to be comparable only 
to transiation from an Oriental language into an Occi- 
dental one, or the reverse. The merit was ascribed to 
Mr. Armstrong’s prose of doing all that could be 
thought possible to explain to the reader of English 
What the reader of the art-language finds therein. It 
is some sriall gratification to find the same doctrine 
preached in almost so many words in the course of the 
present interesting volume as if (though it is not to be 
stated as a probability) the author of these two books 
had found himself entirely in agreement with the 
writer of the review cited. 

In a very different way it is gratifying to find the 
present work a continuation of the former one in the 
matter of this setting forth of the principles of fine 
art. The general principles having been laid down in 
the former volume, the second volume deals rather 
with the special application of them to the case of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. If there is any fault to be found or 
any exception to be noted it is in this that the faulty 
habit of painting, which Reynolds gradually adopted, 
and which has resulted in the loss to the world of the 
majority of his important pictures, for—though the 
canvas and the impasto are there—the color design has 
vanished: that this bad habit is not fully explained. 
The fact is recognized, but it does not appear that pains 
have been taken to describe the faulty method, which 
has resulted so fatally, nor has sufficient stress been 
laid upon it as a means of warning the modern student 
against the too hasty conclusion that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's pictures, many of them, were never more at- 
tractive in color than they now are, As compared with 
Gatnsborough’s art that of Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
faulty, rather than feeble, in technique. When impor- 
tant pictures by both of these great artists, contempo- 
raries and rivals of each other, were first seen by the 
world of London, it would have been nothing more 
than matter of opinion on the point of even the shrewd- 
est and most technically well-taught observer to have 
said boldly that the processes employed by the one 
artist were better or worse than those employed by the 
other, but the passage of much less than a century has 
sufficed to make this distinction clear and to leave the 
massiv? and simple work of Gainsborough untouched, 
while the delicate manipulations of Reynolds have suf- 
fered fatally from time even without undue exposure 
to untoward influences. 

No doubt it was felt that it would have been a rash 
thing on the part of one not employed every day in the 
practice of painting to attempt to write for a public 
almost wholly ignorant of what painting is any serious 
description of technical processes. At least, there is to 
be found no other lack of thoroughness in treatment of 
Reynolds's art. Not only in the chapter entitled “ The 
Art of Reynolds ” and beginning on Page 157, but in 
the chapters devoted to the life of Reynolds and after- 
ward to the teaching of Reynolds, there is a frank and 
unhesitating way of attacking the artistic problem 
which cannot fail to be a gratification to the well-in- 
structed reader. In this respect, if the book is a little 
less ruarkedly an art treatise than is the one on Gains- 
borough, that can be only because there was said in the 
former volume what needed most to be said, and, sec- 
ondly, because the personal subject of Sir Joshua is more 
interesting than that of Gainsborough. There is much 
more about the President of the Royal Academy, the 
friend of Johnson and Goldsmith and Garrick, the deaf 
celebrity with his famous ear trumpet and his pleasant 
way of avoiding disagreeable arguments, the author of 


*SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of 
the National Gallery, Ireland. With seventy-eight poets. 
vures and six lithographic fac similes in color. Pp. xii- 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. London: W 
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the well-known “ Discourses on Painting ” 
and the “ Dialegues,”’ then there was of the 
retired and somewhat unsocial Gainsbor- 
ough. And then the mere fact that Sir 
Joshua has to he considered as a lecturer 
to students and the 
for the practice of art Intended to be final 
all who heard them 
volume different from the 


layer down of rules 


and binding 
makes the 
old one as needing to be a piece of criticism 


upon a literary and would-be critical per- 


upon 


new 


formance as well as upon a life of diligent 
painter’s work. This part of the 
ideally well done. It must be read in con- 
nection with the analysis of Reynolds's own 
forth in other 


work is 


personal character as set 
parts of the book, but that which ts said on 
Page t82 the immedi- 
ately following, as to the position taken by 
Reynolds, show how wholly in error was his 
assumption that painting could be treated 
Sy itseif. ‘The notion of collating one art 
with another occurred to him but once, 
then he made a most unhappy use of it. It 
wever struck him that a theory of art which 
might fit a but 
if applied to a teapot could not be a univer- 


and in paragraphs 


and 


picture would be absurd 
examined phenomena, and 
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works of 


sal theory. He 
when he had 
from 


eertain number 


of these famous art he 
causes of 
excellence. Raftaelle 
painted draperies in the abstract, not silks 
abstract 
the In all 
that is too often the fashion of Sir Joshua's 
Those passages 
Page 8 of this 
different in 


concluded that they were the 


Raffaelle was great, 
draperies are 


and velvets, ergo, 


eause of greatness seriousness 
are to be 
and 


purpose, 


reasoning. 
found on volume, 
they are not tone or 


although perhaps more compressed in sig- 
whole body of this piece 
said that 


the century has refuted 


nificance, than the 


of criticism. It is finally the ex- 


perience of Reyn- 
olds as a teacher, and the interesting preb- 
lem is plainly stated, te find out how a man 
delightful pages 


wheecould leave us so many 


of art was so unsatisfactory as a theorist 


“Tt is from 


played with 


commen to nearly all artists 


Leonardo downward, who have 


the pen,’ and the solution or partial solu- 


tien of the problem follows, and is as sat- 


isfactory as it ceuld be made in the brief 


allotted. 


purpose of this volume to deal with so vast 


space After all it was not the 


a problem as that! 
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reader naturally turn 
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JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Mr. Jackson’s Biography of a Great 
Teacher and Leader.* 


volume does a lasting service to 
thought, character, and spiritual religion 
in America. No biography of more in- 
trinsie vatue has this season afforded. An 
Englishman of wide fame, in many respects 
Dr. Martineau was without a peer as a 
religious and philosophical teacher and 
devout champion of pure theism. He had 
the distinction of belonging to a family of 
intellectual giants, and he came naturally 
enough by his bent to themes erudite and 
scholarly. He illustrated im his life, that 
covered nearly the decades of a century, 
Hazlitt’'s definition of genius—‘‘the ca- 
pacity for work, work, work."”” Never was 
there a more industrious scholar, nor one 
whose varied activities extended over so 
vast a length of time or wide a range of 
subjects. His biographer deals with him 
as a man, a religious teacher, and a philos- 
opher. 

He was a man of varied and multifarious 
occupations. How he ever accomplished 
as much as he did, and through so long a 
period of years, one can hardly coneeive, 
lie was at one and the same time minister 
of a metropolitan church, occupant of a 
professor’s chair, and constant writer for 
the press and maker of books. With a 
mind btased toward scientific training and 
the selentific method of the modern thought 
movement, and educated for a secular pro- 
fession, his profound convictions led him 
into the Christian ministry. Ordained 
among the English Presbyterians, he was 
at one trme under the ban of public opin- 
lon and on the edge of a trial for heresy 
in the Unitarian Church. 

Many delighted to sit reverently at his 
feet as he fought the battles of religion 
against the assumptions of so-called scien- 
tific theories, partaking with joy of his 
triumphs as he upheld a noble theism over 
against the baneful errors of pantheism. 
Yet it must be sadly confessed multitudes 
beheld with sorrow and real heart pain 
the path he blazed for the treading of his 
intellectual nature, so far apart from the 
held sacred in New Testa- 
ment theolédgy and revealed religion. His 
thoughts on inspiration, revelation, 
seope of the Bible, and the nature and mis- 
sion of Jesus are at variance with the cher- 
ished faith of many who reverence his 
genius him for his passion for the 
love of and all truth, and delight in 
enthusiasm religion and the 
God in the heart of 
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point of view 


love 
God 
his for in- 
presence of 


man. 
In his ** Types of Ethical Theory 


reveals his heart hungered 
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universe. 
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God the “he 
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ception” of and 
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there then no ought to be other 
what is?’ [I found the negative 
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whole | 


face | 


vision | 


| of Ethical 


| be brought to 


| of young 


on the slopes of Sinai, and wondered not 
to find him there. 

It was my privilege to form acquaintanee 
with him in extreme age. Of course I ex- 
pected to meet a scholar: but a scholar 
may be a Johnson. I kmew | was to con- 
front a thinker, but a thinker may be a 
schopenhauer. I held him a man of gen- 
a but a genius may be a Byron or a Car- 
vie, 

The thought of meeting one so crowned 
with honors was attended with natural 
anxieties. Two hands extended in_ wel- 
come, a gracious smile, a cordial word, and 
all anxieties were gone. The happy dis- 
covery was made that his greatness was of 
the kind that lifts, but does not overpower. 
A saint, a hero, a sage—and habitué of the 
academy, who thrtflled to the Categorical 
Imperative, and who knelt at the Cross. 


As a higher critic of the New Testament, 
Dr. Martineau has gone to extremes that 
few of those to whom Jesus Christ is the 
manifestation of the Pather and the image 
of His person, and dearly cherished and 
adored as the Resurrection and the Life 
would care to follow. He turned from both 
an infallible Church and an infalithle Book 


to his own infallible consciousness, though | 


he would never admit as much. He believed 
in the continuous revelation of God to the 
inner spirit of man. A large truth, but 
needing to be conserved with care. It fs 
true that God does not cease to reveal Him- 
self in the But that does not pre- 
elude the intrinsic value of the incarnation. 
It is the divine man, speaking with the 
authority of the Infinite who guides the 
soul owt of the maze and madnes of sin 
into the haven of forgiveness, peace, and 
harmony with God. 

As the champion of an exalted theism, 
Dr. Martineau the 
humanity. The century has not witnessed 
so bold and original a thinker, and 


soul. 


deserves 


one 


whose virile arguments have so completely 


routed the pretensions of agnosticism and 
unveiled their shaHowness. Im his chapters 
on “ God and Cosmos,” and “ God and Con- 
Mr. Jackson has exhibited Marti- 
his best. Indeed, these second and 
third chapters of Book IIL. are the finest 
in the volume. They show the massive 
strength of the mind that wrestled with 
the problems that revolve around the idea 
of God, the designing Will in the universe, 
the freedom of human will, and tmmor- 
tality. 
Right 
Martineau's 


science," 


neau at 


thinking must come very near Dr. 
position when in his ethical 
doctrines he two criteria of 
They are prudenee and 
Prudence is the guiding principle 
in the utilities; comscienee our light in set- 
thing between conflicting motives. Prudence 
a soul, or a world. Growth 
from 


compares 
con- 


setence. 


never yet saved 
In exeelleney fis not mere eseape 

vicissitudes. Might rules in the world 
would rule, alter it as you please. But what 
do we mean by might? It is not always 
physical, it may be, yea, im the higher 
activities it must be spiritual. What senti- 
ment was it that made Cromwell's. [ron- 
sides invincible? and led William of Orange 
the vastly superior 


over 


to victory 


| of Spain? 


No made that the 
because overmastering 
meet with no impediments. "Fo 
Calvary proelaims defeat. The 
and the Waldenses were humiliated to the 
dust jut wait. What does the closing dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century proclaim? 
Christianity, the teachings of the Victim of 
the Cross triumphant. Protestantism reg- 
nant. The martyr of one age the hero and 
leader of the next. Savonarola hanged and 
burned, his ashes tossed upon the sea, rush- 
ing tides mightier than Savonarola alive 
and with regal eloquence making the Flor- 
bow before him, as thi 
golden head the 
Listen to Martineau's own 


pretense is 
sentiments 
the world 


entine populace 
wheat 


Summer breeze. 


bends its before 


words: 


good cause which, 
not locally, but in the world at large, has 
perished and had no resurrection? Inter- 
vals of suspended animation there may be, 
but the final mortality of the ‘ better part’ 
I must utterly disbelieve. When we say of 
the baffled reformer, ‘He was born before 
his time,’ we confess our assuranee that 
his time must come, and betray the fact 
that for us at least it has already come 


Can anybody name a 
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when 
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multitudes | 
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with | 


brute | 


always | 


fort- 


religious movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One does not, therefore, make a mis- 
take in commending this volume to the at- 
tention of the thoughttul, because of the 
great personality ef which it is a portrait, 
and because of the world-wide thought 
which proclaim him as belonging not to @ 
little sect, but as a leader of 
the Church universal. 


triumphant 


A Perfect Collection of Poe’s Works. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The literary and daily press have joined in 
asse.ting that the McKee library, recently 
dispersed in part, contained the “ only ab- 
solutely perfect Poe collection ever gath- 
ered together.” Aceording to Webster, the 
word perfect means “ without defect or 
complete.”" Such a definition the 
McKee collection did not meet, for it failed 
to include these important Poe items: 

The Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe, 
No. 1. [All published.] ‘The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue"’ and “The Man That was 
Used Up,” (8vo, Philadelphia, 1843.) Only 
two copies known, one of which, with a 
collection of newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings, was, In 1894, catalogued at $250. It 
was sold and its present whereabouts is 
unknown. Inthe Stedman-Woodberry e#i- 
tions of Poe's works the editors say of 
“ Prose Romances “The edition is of 


great rarity and has not been seen by the 
editors."’ 


Baltimore Saturday Visitor, Oct. 12, 1833— 
This contained the first publication of “ MS. 
Found in a Bottle,’ for which Poe received 
a prize of $100 offered by that journal for 
the best nay 

American Museum for September, 1838, 
containing “ Ligeia.’ This precedes The 
Broadway Journal publication of the story 
by nearly seven years, 

American Museum for December, 1838— 
“ How to Write a Blackwood Article" and 
“A Predicament, (The Scythe of Time.) a 
Pendant to the Preceding Tale.” 

Philadelphia Saturday Chronicle and Mir- 
ror of the Times, May 18, 1830. This con- 
tains the very first publication of “ The 
Devil in the Belfry.” 

Saturday Evening Post, (Philadelphia,) 
Nov. 27, 1841. “ Three Sundays in a Week.” 

Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, June 21- 
23, 1543, “ The Gold Bug.”’ 

(Philadelphia) United States Saturday 
Post, Aug. 19, 1843. “ The Black Cat.” 
The New York Sun, April 13, 1544. 
Balloon Hoax." 
The Flag of 

Frog.” 

Philadelphia Saturday Museum, 

i845. “* The Sleeper.” 


Undoubtedly the 
sented the nearest 


rhe 


Our Union, 1849. “ Hop- 


March 4, 


McKee library 
approach to a perfect 
Poe collection, past or to come. The fore- 
going simply shows that, no matter how 
long the purse, human life is too short fer 
a perfect book collection in any one direc- 
tion. Especially is this true im the case 
of an author like Poe, who published nearly 
ali his tales repeatedly, both in periodicals 
and in volumes, the text. 
When one that no files 


repre- 


often 
considers 


revising 


the fact 


| exist of such periodicals as The Flag of Our 


Union and The Philadelphia Dollar News- 
paper, and that other publications 
which harbored Poe items escape the clos- 
est search, he the 
that even the millions of a 
might be unable to 
fect Poe collection 
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A Lesson for School zirls.* 


Brenda is disobedlent, a 


and of 


trifle cunning, 
@ jealous disposition. In 
fact, Brenda is a girl The 
author intends that shall be an ex- 
ample of a girl whose traits are not 
followed. As to Belle, that 
somewhat of a toady There are 
who make up the club 
exclusive if it 


disagreable 
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to be 
young lady is 
four girls 
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many 
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little Mar 
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Much 
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space is given to the description of 
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interest of the Rosas family hs 
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much that if about old 
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drawn from an actua 
The Autocrat 
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book 

composition, It 
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9 Selected 
Titles 


| Sir Joshua Reynolds | 


“Sir Walter Armstrong’s ‘Rey- 
nolds’ is far more than the most 
splendid and sumptuously illustra- 
ted volume of the year; it is dis- 
tinctly a book to be read... . The 
illustrations are admirably =, 
and admirably reproduced. . 
were hard to imagine a more an 
ful art book than “‘Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds.’"—N. Y. Evening ‘Post. 


With 


graphs in color. 


Page’ sChristmasStory| 


“No prettier holidav book than 
Thomas Nelson Page's ‘Old Gen- 
‘tleman of the Black Stock’ is likely 
to be issued this year. The pub- 
lishers have given a handsome 
typographical setting to this fra- 
grant tale of the Old South. It is 
embellished with colored illustra- 
tions, in the best manner of How- 
ard Chandler “Christy.” —Phila- 
deiphia Press. 
“The most inwardly and out- 
wardly attractive on the Christmas 
market.” —The Intenor. 


3d edition, $1.50. 


| Du Chaillu’s Animal Book | 


“Another capital book that will 
appeal especially to sound, lively 
boys. .. . Mr. Du Chaillu has the 
rare gift of beingable to endow the 
lower animals with very pieasant 
and interesting personalities. And 


when you have finished his book 
vou feel that you have added ma- 


terially to the list of your acquain- 
tances.”-—-New York Evening Sun. 


70 photogravures and 6 litho- 
Folio, $25.00 net. 


50 illustrations, $2.00. 


| 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS |’: 


Oriental Rugs 


“As imitations and debasements 
of the good weaves abound, the 
utility of Mr. Mumford’s book, 
which has, too, the advantage of 
being the first in the field, is ob- 
vious. As bookmaking it deserves 
the fullest commendation.—WN._ Y. 
Evening Post. One of 
the most remarkable features of 
the book are the illustrations.’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


With 32 full page illustrations, 
in colors. 2d edition, $7.50 net. 


The Friendly Year 


16 


“The selections from Dr. Van 
Dyke’s prose and verse have been 
made with sympathetic _ intelli- 
gence. The author is singularly 
happy in his gift of putting wise 
thoughts into brief and telling sen- 
tences. The range of his inter- 
terests, the ripeness of his wisdom 
and the poetic quality of his in- 
sight are disclosed in this volume 
which is very tastefully made.”— 
The Outlook. 


2d edition, $1.25. 


An American Animal Book 


“A handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume, by W. A. Fraser, in which the 
inhabitants of the forest meet in 


| conclave, tell their own stories, dis- 


play their own codes of honor, to- 
gether with their attitudes and 
sentiments toward man. It is 
sympathetically done, and with a 
latent sense of humor which warms 
it to a gentle human heat from be- 
ginning to end.”— The Outlook. 

Now in its second edition. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


Selected | 
| 


| Italian Cities | 


Italy and 
those who hope to know her will 
agree in praise of ‘Italian Cities, 
by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield. . . . 
A glance over the Umbrian pages 
of the book, Spoletto, Assisi, Peru- 
gia, Cortona, shows it well informed 
and delightfully written. Rome, 
Florence, Mantua, Siena, Parma are 
other alluring titles.”"—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


“Those who know 


2d Edition. $4.00. 


| A New Field Book | 


Two new volumes of sketches 
verse originally published 

the heading “Sharps and 
Flats” in the Chicago Daily News 
and not included in Mr. Field's 
other books have been collated by 
Slason Thompson. The selections 
have been made with care, and reveal 
more of the exhaustless gayety of 
Eugene Field's daily life than does 
any other volume of his collected 
works, 


2 Volumes. 


and 
under 


3d Edition. 2 Volumes. $2.50. 


| Seton-Thompson’s Classic | 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’'s 
work has attained the dignity of 
an American classic. Although 
published over two years ago, its 
popularity continues to increase, 
and the daily sales are larger now 
than ever before. The Athenaeum 
says: “It should be put with Kip- 
ling and Hans Christian Andersen 


as a Classic.” 

“Wild Animals I Have Known” is 
nearing its 100th thousand. 200 
illustrations from drawings by the 
author. $2.00 


We have not attempted to put in this advertisement a lot of books like Barrie’s 
“ Tommy and Grizel,’’ Miss Seawell’s “‘ Egremont’? and Roosevelt's ‘‘ Cromwell,” 


Which have been advertised in‘‘The Times’ again and again. 
Open evenings next Week.' 


our retail store we sell all English and American books. 


$53-157 
Filth Avenue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Do not forget that in 


Between 2Ist 
and 22d ‘Streets. 





Crowell’s | 


Poets 


The New Favorite 
Edition 


Printed on fine paper, with photo- 
gravure frontispieces,printed tissues, 
and rubricated title-pages. An ideal 
library edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Per vol. (boxed), $1.75. 


Arnold (Matthew). (Complete.) 
Browning (Mrs). (Complete.) 


Browning (Robert). (Selections, 
with notes. ) 


Bryant. (Biographical Introduc- 
tion. ) 

Burns. (Complete with notes.) 

Byron. (Complete with notes. ) 

Cambridge Book of Poctry. 
(BA rES. ) 

Chaucer. (Complete.) 

Dante. (Edited by Kuhns.) 

Dictionary of Poctical Quota- 
tions. 

Favorite Poems. 

Jean Ingelow. (Complete.) 

Keats. (Forman’s Text.) 

Lady of the Lake. (SCOTT.) 

Lalla Rookh. (MOORE.) 

Longfellow. (Biographical Intro- 
duciion. ) 

Lowell. (Biographical 
tion.) 

Lucile. 

Meredith (Owen.) 

Milton. (Masson’s Text.) 

Moore. (Complete with notes.) 

Pope. (Complete with notes.) 

Procter. (Introduction by Dick- 
ens.) 

Red Letter-Poems. 


Ring and the Book. 
notes.) 


Scott. (Complete with notes.) 
Shakespeare. (Complete, Globe 
Text.) 

Shelley. 
Tennyson. 
sons. ) 
Whittier. (Biographical Introduc- 

tion. ) 
Wordsworth. 


notes. ) 


Introduc- 


| the 


(With 


(Dowden’s Text.) 
(Introduction by Par- 


(Complete with 
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CONCERNING 
CHILDREN 


By Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman. 
12mo, Cloth, Decorative, 298 pp. $1.25 | 
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JAY, A. DOG. 
His Observations Chronicled in San 


Francisco. * 


This volume, which bears the imprint of 
publishers, Messrs. D. P. 
Shepard, will be found 
by all children who are 


francisco 
& Morgan 
attractive 


Elder 


children of a larger growth into whose 
hands the volume may happen to fall. 


The typography and illustrations of the 


| volume are remarkably good, the latter be- 


ing a sort of half title to each 
chapter, sometimes also containing the 
opening words of its first paragraph. Hach 
chapter also opeas with the most curiously 
attractive little initial, which investigation 
Shows to be a very small reproduction of 
the full-page illustration. 
sued in three editions, the ordinary issue, 
the “ children’s edition,’’ which is most at- 
tractively bound in gay fabrics, at $1.50 per 
copy, While a small edition is bound in old 
and silk and had $2 
The cepy before us is one of those 
intended for children and is most attract- 
ively bound in a cream-gray ribbed cotton, 
stamped with a pretty all-over design 
elaborately patterned rings in red and blue, 
the blending in one 
whole. The titles for both 
are pretty paper labels printed 
with considerable use of red lines, its cov- 
er lining being heavy silvered paper. The 
paper on which the volume is printed 
soft and of an able tint, and the book 
is opening freely, 
its back, 


vsed as 


brocades is to be at 


each. 


of 


harmonious 


back 
in black, 


colors 


side and 


is 
aggre 
well made, 
without the slightest strain 
whole manufacture reflecting great 
credit in every way upon its publishers and 
printers, the work having been done the 
Murdoch Press 
The observations of 
give title to the beook, 
its first chapter: the 
tinuing these observations, ‘The first 
tion will found to explain, from 
‘s standpoint, the meaning of the 
at which are most minutely de- 
for Jay, or hi creator, who 
like Seton-Thompson, to understand 
wishes to make 
nature, his thoughts, 
So find the 
love '’ for 
‘ the 


unusually 
upon 
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the dog, 


form the 
second chapter 


Jay, 
ubject 
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five 


be 
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understand ‘¢ 
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other great 
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does the “ 
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we 


first wag one of ‘ deep his 


or friend; 
wag” is of a 


ter is there 


Joy 
nature, sure mas- 
you PR 
explains itself, as 
which Jay 
strange and interesting, 
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yourself, is perfectly 
back hurt 
reat happiness."’ 
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very 
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important 
without 
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xt chapter 
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£ limitations of space 


Be kindly 


bp 
eye- 


toward all, giving love to 
few. * * * Greet all friends with the 
light of gentleness und smiles * * * 
so make the day sunny-warm. * * * | 
not bear about with you the rigid tail of 
or the back bristles upward, 
thereby opening many hearts to hatred 
and misunderstanding. * * * Make friends, 
for the more you have the greater will be 
your power and the happier your days 
* * * Go about your business with moed- 
esty and dignity, but with an erect tail and 
i sure purpose of doing it well. * * * 
Isat enough to keep you well, and get some 
extra good things if you can, but carefully 
avoid gorging. * * * Seize all the joy 
you can that robs no other; for happines 
is the south wind of the heart's health 
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“ Bet’ brings smiles and " sy ’’ quiet and 
merry words. Altogether, she is gay, but 
not in any way silly, only her mind turns 
to bright colors, and happiness she sees 
over everything. * * * 1 wish I could be 
Queen of the World, with a right to rule 
things as | wish Because horses cannot 
speak and ask cruel men not to treat them 
the way they do. Because dog's eyes are 
oft and beautiful and follow their mas- 
ters around, and cannot speak or explain 
when they try so hard to. Because men 
put animals in iges to look at—poor 
things that have always had lot room 
and have been king in their own coun- 
try Because so many children are w 
happy, and no one heips them to get 
day joy. Because everything i 
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cast impatiently aside, as utterly uninter- ¥ 


esting, by those for whom it has no mes- 
sage, or be counted as a delightful revela- 
tion of the animal nature by its other 
readers. It would seem that all lovers of 
‘he: Jungle Books,” “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” and “The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,” all strangely alike, and yet widely 
different, would come to be counted among 
the latter class. 


Brooklyn’s Municipal Library Sys- 
tem, 


Brooklyn, it is said, has been slow to de- 
mand library privileges. However trug this 
may be, certainly she has not been equally 
slow in appreciating those privileges when 
once they were obtained. The Brooklyn 
Public Library has for its object the devel- 
epment of a municipalfy controlled institu- 
tion on the lines of the largest possible free 
circulation of books, and under the new ré- 
gime has progressed rapidly. Its municipal 
control gives to Brooklyn the honor of pro- 
her own the only municipal 
library in Greater New York; the Long Isl- 
und City Library, while being 
upon the same lines, is much less extensive, 
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with - 


the library, while it is under the control of 
(he librarian, is more directly under the 
supervision of Miss Theresa Hitchlier, the 
library’s chief cataloguer. It is an institu- 
tion of merit. Six months’ free service to 
the library entitles the applicant, after 
passing civil service, to take competitive 
examination for entrance on the force of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Beginning with the main branch, each 
library will eventually contain an art and 
a music department. Unity of purpose 
and determination in pursuit of the highest 
interest of the institution committed to 
their charge is upheld to the entire force 
of the Brooklyn Public Library by its chief 
librarian. " 


Aubrey Beardsley’s Later Wo-k.* 


Last year Mr. Lane published the early 
work of Beardsley in a massive volume, 
which, printed on imitation Japan paper, 
with colored insets, was a notable piece of 
bookmaking. Now the later work has been 
published in every way in as sumptuous a 
manner as the first volume. The cover de- 
sign which Beardsley intended for his ‘‘ Ve- 
nus and Tannhiiuser”’ has also been used 
on the second volume, as has the'title page 
drawing, which of best 
decorative designs. 
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work in sumptuous and perfect form 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS BY PROMINENT AUTHORS 


FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE IN YOUR CHRISTMAS BOOKBUYING. 


By James Lane Allen. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL ’ 
AND ITS SEQUEL AFTERMATH 


lilustrated by HUGH THOMSON, whose illustrated “Cranford” is the most 
widely used edition of this classic. In on: volume. Cloth, &vo, gilt, 
$2.50. Large paper edition, with paper label, $12.50 net. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 
A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS. 


By the author of “ The Choir Invisible,” etc. Illustrated in half-tone. 
The greatest novel of the year, dealing with vital questions of deep 
scientific and religious interest, yet still one of the tenderest love 
stories ever written. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


By Katharine Lee Bates. 
SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


Illustrated by many engravings from photographs of the quaint out-of-the- 
way places met with in a leisurely tour through the provinces of Spain 
soon after the war. Cloth, $2.25, 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 


SICILY, CALABRIA, MALTA, Historical narratives of three kingdoms 
whose history has been always that of a new wave of conquerors,— 
full of deeds of stirring m‘erest and fascinating personal vignettes. A 
companion to “ Ave Roma Immortalis.” Two volumes. 
Limited edition, 8vo, $12.50 net, Cloth, cr. 8vo, $6.00 se?. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


Many of its critics are ranking Mr. Crawford's latest novel as one of 
his best, and certainly this ‘‘ Love Story of Old Madrid” gives a 
remarkably vivid picture of a famous historic court, “ with incidents 
so pathetic and tragic that one cannot drop the story unfinished,’”— 
(Boston Herald.) Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


By William Stearns Davis. 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR. 


A capital story, which takes one into the very heart of Pagan Rome—said 
to be “the most remarkable, readabie and valuable novel of its sea- 


son,” A capital book to stimulate active interest in ciassic studies. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


By Alice Morse Earle. 
STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. 


A third in Mrs. Earle’s series, each of which seems more fascinating than 
the last; it is marvellous that so much detail as to modes of travel, 
halts by the way, etc., is so full of entertainment, until one recalls her 


HomME LIFE IN COLONIAL Days, 


in which what would be in other hands dry bones of history are in 
hers a fascinating story—a real companion to 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL Days, 


a book which is “full of pure de‘ight for children and for grown 
folks.’—(‘Boston Advertiser). ‘A charming gift for any age.”— 
(Herald.) Uniform, in buckram, $2.50 each, 


By Maurice Hewlett. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 


Even more powerful than “The Forest Lovers,” say some ; a valuable 
historical picture, penetrating analysis into character; altogether a 
book you “cannot afford not to read,”—(/nter-Ocean, Chicago.) 


By Clifton Johnson. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 


A delightful volume, in which the camera helps the artis.’s pen to express 
the peculiar charm of French rural life. A delightful companion to his 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS, 


the two together giving opportunity to contrast that life in these 
countries which is most characteristic of each. 
Fully iliustrated, $2 25 each 


‘By Newell Dwioht Hillis, D. D. 


Tue INFLUENCE or CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. 


A Study of the New Problems of the Church in American Society, by the 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Write for a list of topics. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


JESUS CHRIST ano te SOCIAL QUESTION. 


An examination of the Teaching of Jesus in relation to Problems of Mod- 
ern Social Life, by Prof. PEABODY, Harvard University. Cloth, $1.50. 


By Hamilton W. Mabie. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


POET, DRAMATIST AND MAN, “in its treatment of the separate 
plays and poems, gives literary criticisms full of delicate appreciation 
and insight. But the special valu2 of the book is that it presents from 
one standpoint a complete picture of the whole Shakespeare environ- 
ment,’’ says Prof. F. H. STODDARD. Illustrated, ooze calf, 8vo, $6.00. 


By James Ford Rhodes. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850, is a new edition of the “ best 
all-around history’? (Ledger), “the most interesting as well as most 
genuinely instructive” (‘Boston Herald) of the war. 4 vols., $10.00. 


By Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 


Is Mrs, Steel’s powerful new story, equal, some critics say, to her ‘ On the 
Face of the Waters.” Mr, MABIE says: “The mystery of the East 
pervades it—a very dramatic and absorbing story.”” Cloth, $1.50. 


By Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright. 
THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. 


The lively and aniusing adventures of Billy Buttons, illustrated with 80 
drawings by OLIVER HERFORD, with evident appreciation of Mrs. 
Wright’s delicious nonsense. It will entertain more than the little 
folks. Sq- 16mo, gilt, $1.50 nes. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS, 


Mrs. WRIGHT’S first story is always a favorite to those who wish to 
interest young people in nature by weaving facts into a very charm- 
ing story. “A cup of delight to inquiring minds,” —(/ndependent.) 


WABENO THE MAGICIAN, 


The sequel to the above; both are nature story books, for chil- 
dren a little older than those for whom Billy Buttons’s adventures are 
told. In this is the added charm of Indian legends. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 each 


By “ Elisabeth.”” 


ELIZABETH ano ner GERMAN GARDEN. 


The charming book through which this writer first crept into the popular 
affection, in a holiday edition illustrated from photographs of ¢be 
garden, the house, the village, and the children. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50, 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


The sequel, also illustrated, which almost equals its predecessor in a 
popularity seldom rivalled in books with no form of plot or story, just 
a wholesome love fur nature charmingly expressed and intermingled 
with glimpses into German home life. Cloth, 8vo, $2.59, 


THE APRIL BABY’S TUNE BOOK. 


WITH THE STORY OF HOW IT CAME TO BE WRITTEN, 


Another look into “ Elizabeth’s ” home, when the snows besieged chil- 
dren and nurses alike, until the need for something “quite new” 
brought the mother to teaching them to sing these nursery rhymes, 
il'ustrated by Kate Greenaway. With music, cloth, 4to, $1.50 nef, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THe MACMILLAN COMPANY, Pusuisners, 66 Fiero Avenue, New York, 
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FourNotableBooks 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Matchmaker 


A Christmas Story. By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, author of “ Janice 
‘ Meredith,” ‘Hon. Peter Stirling,” etc. With illustrations by H. C. 
Christy, and decorations by Margaret Armstrong. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 


This is a new story written for the Christmas of 1900. It is fully iustrated by 
H. C. Christy, whose name is getting to rival Gibson’s as an illustrator, The deco- 
rations and binding design are by Miss Armstrong and are in harmony with the 
[t should prove the most popular Christmas present of the 


Wanted : 


spirit of the book. 


season 


As You Like It 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, With five full-page photogravure 
illustrations, and numerous drawings and decorations to accompany 


the text, by Will H. Low. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 


The great success of Mr. Low's illustrations for Mr. Mabie’s “The Forest 
of Arden,” published in 1898, has suggested, in rather an obvious way, the treat- 
ment by the same artist of Shakespeare's ‘‘ As You Like It."" The result is a book 
similar in appearance to “ The Forest of Arden,” but larger and with considerably 
fuller and more serious Ulustration. ‘This combination of text and illustration has 
produced a most noteworthy result, 


Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 200 copies, 


extra set of 
These are 


e . . . 


$15.00 net 


the illustrations, on 
very suitable for fram- 


Purchasers of this edition will receive an 
Japan paper, with gold borders, 


ing, and make a beautiful holiday present 


in an envelope. 


Wonders of Nature 
Described by Great Writers, and profusely illustrated with views from 


Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON. §$vo, cloth, . $2.00 


Singleton introduced in her ‘ Turrets, 
has here been further developed. 
criptions of the most wonderful nature, 
illustrations beautifully executed from 


nature. 


Towers and 
Irom the great 


The novel idea which Mis 
Temples "’ Great Pictures’ 
writers have select 
and the descriptions are uccompa 


and “ 


been d de scenes in 


nied with 


photograph 


Pippa Passes 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Margaret Armstrong. 8vo, cloth : ‘ ‘ 3 . 


With decorations and illustrations by 
$1.50 


tobert 
should appear an illustrated 


s 
This is one of the most widely quoted and perhaps the best known of 


Browning's k 


worth) ri t wem nd of the 


poem ; quite time that there 


edition poet. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


WASHINGTON. 


A NEW LIFE IN SUMPTUOUS FORM. 


Worthington 
In Two 
ix, 308. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. _ By 
Chauncéy Ford. Memorial Edition. 
Volumes, Royal Octavo, pp. xiv, 303; 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


It would be difficult to approach the discus- 
sion of Mr. Ford’s text in these volumes without 
@ preliminary note on the form given to it by the 
publishers. Brought out with the collaboration 
of the Goupils, of Paris, it is characterized by 
gome of the features adopted in the making of 
those’ splendid folios on Queen Elizabeth, Crom- 
well and Prince Charles Edward Stuart which 
have challenged admiration for their artistic as 
well as for their literary qualities, Portraits 
in colors of Washington and hia wife serve aS 
frontispieces for the volumes before us. Many 
portraits in full page photogravure plates are in- 
cluded, and others, on a smaller scale, appear 
at chapter endings. Some of the paintings are 
now reproduced for the first time. Paper and 
presswork are of the- choicest character. We 
have here, in short, not only a biography of 
Washington, but a picture gallery exhibiting his 
more important contemporaries, the whole pre- 
sented with every circumstance of artistic lux- 
ury. 

Mr. Ford, whe has had other dealings with his 

theme, is well versed in its Literatur. 
Uv fair to his predecessn~ 
ys, ‘““Washina, 


The opening paragraph of a four-column review of Mr. i 
Ford’s “‘ Washington’”’ by Royal Cortissoz, in the New York 
‘Lritune, November 24th. 

FOR SALE ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Circulars and sample pages sent on request 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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COLONIAL DAYS. 


A New and Interesting Volume by 
Miss Smith.* 


Chronicles of ancestors dead and gone 
possess, in general, interest only for their 
direct descendants, unless drawn from the 
lives of historical stars whose lights still 
shed a radiance down to our own days. 
But Miss Heten Evertson Smith, in submit- 
ting to the public a volume of colonial data 
gleaned from her own and other family rec- 
ords, invites not alone the sympathy of 
those who trace kinship with the sturdy 
settlers in the United States, but of all 
students of historic lore. In speaking of 
her long companionship with old papers 
and her intense interest in family tradi- 
tions, the author says: “ All the persons of 
whose simple ways of living I have tried 
to give glimpses seem as familiarly known 
to me as are the dear relatives through 
whom so much that concerned their an- 
cestry was transmitted to me. And why 
should it not be The old letters are 
still pulsing with the inner life of those 
who have merely stepped beyond the cur- 
tain. Their loves, their fears, their hopes, 
their aspirations, their faiths, their daiiy 
occupations—did not these things form the 
real men and women?”’’ The success of 
Miss Smith’s volume will doubtless arise 
from the fact that it treats of matrons and 
maids, fathers and sons, whose energies, 
patience, and faith laid the foundations of 
our great Republic, showing them in their 
home lives or discharging public duties, just 
as we tread cur divers paths to-day. It is 
the touch of human nature, gracefully de- 
picted, amid statistics of what our fore- 
fathers wore or ate and drank, that holds 
the reader's interest throughout the book. 
Among thousands of letters and a multi- 
tude of manuscripts and diaries, it took a 
keen tact and fine sense of discrimination 
to sort out the most pertinent data to give 
an adequate idea of Days 
Ways.” 


so? 


** Colonial and 


Miss Smith 
method of 


is particularly happy in her 
narrative; you feel that her 
labor of love, that the 
capable men and women she tells us 
were worthy of time and trouble 
being expended in transcribing their lives 
for er generations. Among the amusing 
the book is the account of a 
wedding in The bridegroom was the 
Rev. William Worthington, the bride Tem- 
Gallup, (granddaughter of he 
ipt. John Galiup, who had been 
mucn influence the 
The = friendly had 
transferred to the son the allegiance they 
had the father The wedding feast 
Was two days, and great prepara- 
made to eater to the ex- 
were spread with 
fish, side dishes, 
followed “as an 


work has been a 
brave, 


ibout 


incidents in 


726. 


perance 
pioneer ¢ 
a man oO. 


Mohicans.) 


among 
Indians 


given 
to last 
had 
ted sruests; long tables 
jon of meats, 
“getables, 


a second 


tions been 


a confu and 
innovation " 
course of ‘ coffee, pies, pud- 
sweetmeats tankards filied 
hard cider were passed from 

to hand; also brandy and burgundy. 
the first ‘the people of quality,” 
clergymen, and family friends 
the morning the 
began to assemble at 9 
tables were served to suc- 
until The 
this nearly altered 
but grave and decorous pro- 


and 

vith spiced 
day 
» near-by 
were served; on second 
‘commonalty’ 
A M,, 


cessive 


and 
evening 
was 


guests pro- 


gramme for day 


by “‘a motley 
sion of apparently interminable length” 
that dawned upon the stupefied household's 
visior It was the remnant of the Indian 
that came expecting welcome; brave, 
sjuaw, and pappoose. With the prompt 
decision that characterizes most successful 
men, Mr. Gallup sprang upon the stone 
horseblock and proceeded to make an im- 
promptu He assured “his chil- 
that they were welcome, very wel- 
‘ome, but that they had mistaken the day; 
that the morrow was when they were ex- 
pected; and on the following day the whole 
came back, beplumed and blanketed 
best, none went hungry or 
away.’ To accomplish this feat, 
kettles of clam and fish 
chowder were cooked out of doors; like- 
wise, wiid ducks were stewed with onions; 
‘‘three young hogs, of about a hundred- 
were roasted whole, also out 
and big bags of Indian meal 
pudding, thickly studded with dried plums, 
were cooked in the the pudding 
sauce, made of West Indian molasses, but- 
ter, and vinegar, was served by the pail- 
ful; great baskets were filled with roast 
potatoes and bread; barrels of hard cider 
and rum completed the bill of fare. 
This peaceful invasion of the Mohicans 
was rather a contrast to the former raid of 


tribe 


speecn, 


host 
in their and 
thirsty 


immense iron 


weight each, 


of doors,” 


house, 


| the redskins, in the days when each pioneer 


built his house with a view to possible at- 


tack from their common enemy. 

The hardships cheerfully endured by our 
forebears are carefully noted by Miss 
Smith. The wind howled through the raft- 
ers of the early homestead; the heavy bed 
hangings were actually necessary to keep 
biting cold; the weekly bath, which 
was scrupulously taken by every inmate of 
the entailed much trouble in the 
heating of water in great iron kettles over 
church going meant often miles 
wagon or on foot, including, 
in Winter, long hours of sitting in a bitter-~ 
ly cold edifice, the heating of churches 
being unknown in those times. The colon- 
ists also had to depend upon their individ- 
ual skill to furnish lights, soap, wool, dyes, 

clothing, and wooden utensils, be- 
baking and brewing, and raising their 
farm stock for home consumption. 
Whether it was the thrifty huysvrouw of 
in New Amsterdam, or 


house 


open fires; 
of travel by 


shoes, 
sides 
own 
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a Puritan matron in a New Engtand home- 
stead, or the graceful hostess of a Hugue- 
not home in New Rochelle, the various 
women administrators in the domestic 
kingdom—notwithstanding the differences 
of creed and race—resembled each other in 
their zealous care of their households, their 
patient endurance of hardships, their kind- 
ly thought for their neighbors, while the 
fathers and husbands of these women, 
whether settled north, south, east, or west, 
were fine types of brave, honorable men, 
who openly upheld and said their prayers. 
Life in a Colonial manor or parsonage was 
filled with daily duties and simple pleas- 
ures, and, despite discomforts and some 
dangers, our ancestors seemed to get more 
true enjoyment out of existence than the 
wear and tear of to-day allows us. In- 
formal dances, parties, and husking bees 
brought the young people together frequent- 
ly, and some wore fine imported coats and 
gowns, others home-made clothes. Tailors 
were looked down upon in those days, and 
few took to that trade; consequently cus- 
tomers had to wait the local tailor's 
pleasure, and the case of a student is re- 
corded who before a.new suit was com- 
pleted had outgrown it. One interesting 
fact is stated in conneetion with a literary 
elub that flourished at Sharon, Conn. It 
was founded in January, 1779, the Rev. 
Cotton Smith being Chairman. The design 
of the club was to “‘ promote a taste for the 
study of Belles Lettres and of Logick, and 
to gain some skill in the useful freeman’'s 
art of debate."’ The club continued its reg- 
ular meetings from January, 1779, to May, 
1780, when a “‘ Miscellany " under the name 
of “ Clio’ started. To its columns 
each club member was expected to make at 
least one contribution in every second or 
third number. The club, it appears, con- 
tinued in active operation for twenty years 
or more. ‘Miss Smith affirms that hitherto 
it has believed that the first purely 
literary club was the one started by Mrs. 
Lydia H. Sigourney in Hartford, Conn., in 
the early years of this century, and 
that, until some other claimant arises, she 
will Sharon the being the 
mother of literary clubs in the United 
States. the notable personalities 
who again in the pages of Colonial 
Days and Ways " is the Rev. Cotton Mather 
Smith, whose fame 
was outlived by 
pastoral work 
Winter, 
his heroic wife 
their home for three 
outhouse, so that they could minister to the 
sick and without endangering their 
neighbors or family. An amusing incident 
is related in connection with a mischievous 
boy whom the pastor befriended. For 
fault 
service 


was 


been 


adds 


give honor of 
Among 
live 


is an eloquent preacher 

the remembrance of his 
During an awful smallpox 
in intensely bitter weather, he and 
themselves from 
months 


banished 


living in an 


dying 


ome 
the lad had been forbidden to attend 
on Sunday While the 
in progress a general chuckle crept through 
the congregation. The preacher stopped and 
looked around as the « 
every one was looking 
not at him. An old 
mystery, stepped from the 
upon the top of the sounding-board hang- 
ing over the pulpit and picked up a pet 
black and tan deg, which the boy in punish- 
ment had decorated with a pair of the par- 
The 
and 
of hig 


sermon was 


ymmotion increased; 
in his direction, yet 
slave who solved the 


topmost gallery 


son’s best bands and sent off to church 
dog had reached the sounding-board 
gravely seated himself over the 
unconscious master 

In the closing chapter of Miss Smith's de- 
lightful book she relates how the same 
parson on a certain Sunday in late October, 
1777, preached a wonderful sermon on 
text, “Watch, what of the night? 
watchman saith the morning cometh." He 
spoke as if inspired, picturing an oppressed 
people struggling for liberty against 
ful odds, speaking of late reverses until his 
congregation was in tears. Then 1ddenly 
his tone changed. Our weakness," he 
said, ‘“‘is the Lord's opportunity. * * ®* 
He has promised to succor those who look 
to Him for their help. He is faithful who 
has promised. * * * Behold the morning 
now cometh. I see its beams already gild- 
ing the mountain tops; its brightness is al- 
ready bursting over all the land.’ He 
closed his Bible stood with uplifted 
hand. Then, during the silence following, 
fell a hasty clatter of horse's hoofs. Reach- 
ing the church watch 
the rider as, inside, 
his spurs clanking on the uncarpeted floor 
and up the pulpit The parson, 
flushed with the joy of a hope fulfilled, 
read out these words: “ Burgoyne has sur- 
rendered! '’ and “ then burst into honorable 
tears."’ The next moment he and his whole 
congregation joined in a prayer of thankful- 
ness. 


head 


the 


The 


fear- 


and 


anxious 
dismounting, he hurries 


door eyes 


stairs. 


Mr. Frederic H. Sawyer, a well-known 
Englishman, has just written a book enti- 
tled ‘‘The Inhabitants of the Philippines,” 
in which he declares that the Filipinos fight 
much fairer than the while their 
treatment of prisoners of war, both Span- 
ish and American, has every evidence of 
humanity. The author, who, as a civil 
engineer, has had a great many years’ ex- 
traveling through the Philip- 


Boers, 


perience in 


| pines, has had exceptional opportunities of 


observing the native life and character. Al- 
though he stands up for the [I ilipino repu- 
tation, he not advise the Americans 
to withdraw from the islands. He draws 
up a plan of reconciling American suprem- 
acy with native autonomy and recommends 
{t to President McKinley's consideration. 
Considerable space in the book is devoted 
to the religious character and prejudice of 
the natives, which should be found of 
value to missionaries engaged in work in 
the Philippines. The book will be published 
in London by Sampson, Low & Co., and 
whether it will be presented in an Ameri- 
can edition depends upon the outcome of 
negotiations that are now being carried 
on with a well-known New York house. 


does 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 
RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA. ak en oa at tax Scotia Gubeguart 


of those provinces, correct enough, but not 


COBB’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS Mr. Colquhoun’s Volume on the complete enough to be valuable to the stu- 


es ‘#8 dent, lay or military. 
Struggle for Dominion in Asia. The idea of the conquest of India is not a 


e 
APITAL For the Little Children The name of the author of the book | new one, It has been discussed for a gen- 
C “ Russia Against India,” Archibald R. Col- eration, and was as well understood twenty 
quhoun, is so well known as that of 4 | years ago as it Is now. Its consummation 
COM E DI ES Ms | writer on the Far East that he needs no | js much less likely than even ten years ago. 
— | special intreduction. But he must be de- | The reasons for this opinion are many, but 
F # | fined as among those observers who have | they are simple. India is not the India of a 
Don Quixote of the resided and traveled in the East and acted generation ago. The steps taken to insure 
“ae a | a8 correspondents for the press, who feel her loyalty to England are not alone mill- 
The Dissemblers M h that the Home Government of the British |} tary. They are the wise administrative 
anc a Empire lacks vigor and initiative, and is | measures taken In India for her benefit, 
By THOMAS COBB not only losing its trade but its prestige and | which, while not doing away with all pri- 
Retold for children by Judge PARRY. With @ | its preponderance in Asiatic affairs. | vate dissent, are working a mighty change 


£ 
$7.50 colored plates and illustrations in the text This book deals specifically with what to | in India. These are principally the great 
WALTER CRANE, 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 9 | the 





ull of entertainment, and in which by 
there is not a dull sentence It is @ 
pretty love story, told almost wholly i 
Irish dialogue."’ | power in the East, namely, the progress | the extensive sanitary measures, and the 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE AH d dA d : nile’ tia: taba inven (dries seh : a : 
R i : g toward the occupation of | development of those object lessons in cul- 
‘Mr. Cobb has proved again that he un re nec 0 es a | . Z - . i | i : Nl 
is a first-rate author with whom fo " Asia, and, more specifically still, toward tivation, manufactures, economics, ind 
spend an idle hour. . . . There is not the conquest of India at an early day schools which lead India on to her great 
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Nae st ‘AGO TRIBUNE of Animals ' Through the blindness of England to her | future 
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‘A very bright, amusing comedy."* With pictures by PERCY J. BILLING 
BALTIMORE MORNING ILERALD HURST. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 progre it a frontier now available, name- | €rer. Phe character of her administration 


the above a 5 | ly, Afghanistan, which if taken and held | 8 Now understood. England's will be pre- 


party to which our author belongs | railway system, the water supply for pri- 
seems the greatest menace to England's ; vate use and irrigation on a large scale, 


designs and her failure to arrest Russia's Ru 1 could not pose as India’s 


Uniform with 
might defeat the persistent scheme of | [erred 
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never regained, India is to be lost in the ele unific ion of the Briti Empire, s 


By THOMAS COBS Aso : not distant future lat la ead of England’ s being in < 
p Z Traveler and those whose occupation | deelit ear her end, as has been sai¢ 
$1.25 , writing for the public ften feel the in- | 1s empire with a united front, nt 


n inexha local events and hear opinion y reckoned with 
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pe ogee Hundred Fables of he spot is sometimes a dieedvamege he, | Great Britain would find Russia more’ 
La Fontaine 
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Frowth or development, examining the 
buildings, and works of art which they 
contain, in historical order, and tracing 
the causes which led to their evolution. 


Following this plan the volumes are most 
comprehensive in their and include 
in their pages nearly all that can possibly 
intere educated visitor to Paris. Be- 
tinninge with the Ile de la Cité as the nu- 
cleus about which the city has been built, 
Mr. Allen follows the growth of Paris step 
by tep, telling the its develop- 
and repeating the legends 
which have for years 
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from its beginning 
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even 
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this edition 
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seen in the French cap- 
has its history sketched 
to the present day, and 
perfect guide 
of interest. But it is in 
lingers longest and with 
Here he repeats not 
but that of most of 
the sculpture and 


becomes a 


volumes are artistically bound in a 
pretty green cloth, lettered in 
gold and bearing on their a golden 
shield upon which is pictured a dark blue 
and white ship at full There are 
eighty-two illustrations, many of which 
are reproductions of the best pictures in 
the Louvre, while others represent 
mens and beautiful architecture. 
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biography 


has appeared any 
us is the 
disclaims 


ability, but un- 


author of the volume before 
Hon. William H 
any pretensions to literary 
dertakes 10 narrate impartially the story 
of his hero's life. That he has put into the 
work a good measure of that Celtic impetu- 
osity and enthusiasm that helped to make 
the ubject of his memoir a brilliant sol- 
dier is perhaps no detriment to it The 
admirer may not sug- 
judgment in mere 
yet may present on the 
spirited and lifelike portrait 
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that Gen 
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of Limerick and the 
and before him Cerro 
Gordo Chapultepec Winchester. 
While at Athlone he showed an early 
predilection for military pursuits, one of his 
exploits the marshaling 
company of young companions to do 
with a neighboring contingent, and 
his opponents by a bayonet charge. 
the forces at the 
afterward known to the world as 
McVeigh. A duel, or rather an 
duel, is also among the 
period Acquaintance 
put him in the way of 
coming an accomplished swordsman, 
from him he procured books that gave 
his first idea of mftitary 
later, when young 
America, and subjected to the active 
animosity and ridicule of his neigh- 
bors, he nearly engaged in a conflict which, 
isted in, might resulted disas- 
to the American people. The chal- 
out the weapons 
put his adversary at a de- 
advantage, though he had a longer 

and exceedingly vigorous 
name of Shields's opponent on this 
Abraham Lincoln, whose gal- 
Miss Todd from 
the consequences immature letter 
that she had written, by taking the blame 
of authorship upon himeelf, nearly involved 
him in a battle for which Shields was prob- 
ably better fitted The cause bé@ing re- 
moved by judicious action on the part of 
the was restored. 

Entering with all his natural activity inf® 
political life, the subject of the biography 
served in various offices, and in a compara- 
tively short time became Auditor of the 
State of Illinois, At the end of two years 
he was appointed by the Governor to the 
position of Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State, from which Stephen A. Doug- 
las had resigned. Abraham Lincoln, John 
D. Palmer, Lyman Trumbull, and a score 
of other well-known men practiced at the 
lilinois bar while he was upon the bench. 
He resigned his office to accept from Presi. 
dent Polk that of Commissioner General of 
the Land Office at Washington. 

“ The language of Shields's resignation as 
Land Commissioner proclaims the soldier,’’ 
says his biographer On July 1, 1846, he 
received his appointment as Brigadier Gen- 
eral, serving successively under Gens. Tay- 
lor, Wool, and Scott. He commanded the 
First Brigade. There were incidents in the 
Mexican campaign that were both brave 
and romantic, chivalric, and soldierly; a 
limited review will not afford space for 
them. The author gives much space and 
care to the narration of the battle of Win- 
chester, during the civil war, in which the 
Mexican veteran was pitted against Stone- 
wall Jackson and succeeded in wringing 
a victory from that redoubtable warrior, 
Jackson falling back from Winchester to- 
ward Staunton, simultaneously with John- 
ston’s retreat from Manassas, was followed 
by Shields till the Confederate force was 
within fifty milesof Johnston, when Shields, 
by the ruse of a retreat, drew Jackson back 
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to Winchester. ~ Shields ‘peut Ge the i teste 
part of his command in hiding about two 
miles from Winchester. A skirmish be- 
tween the ostensible rear guard of the 
Union force and the Confederate cavalry, 
but with no decisive result, occurred on the 
evening of March 22. Following this, Gen. 
Banks, confident that Jackson would not 
venture to attack again, withdrew to go to 
Washington, but Shields waited, and had 
the satisfaction of defeating his very able 
adversary. There is nothing in the ac- 
eount-which pretends to add new evidence 
to the story of that fight-as told in various 
reports and histories. The author has ‘col- 
lected that which has already been made 
public, and offers no new analysis, but 
there is no uncertain note in his condemna- 
tion of the injustice by which Gen. Shields 
was practically suspended from his com- 
mand goon afterward, nor can any reader 
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be uncertain regarding his estimate of Sec- 
retary Stanton. 
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scriptive line, “Hero of Three Wars and 
Senator from Three States,"’ the States 
being Iinois, Minnesota, and California. 
The book, which is illustrated, is printed 
by the Blakely Printing Company’s Press, 
Chicago. 
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article by Gen, Stanley Lee and the young 
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tian Brinton has a paper on Whistler, his 
idiosyncrasies and his genius, with a curi- 
ous caricature by Ernest Haskell. 
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The Prodigal. . 


tatiana 
By Mary HALLOCK FooTe, author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 

" A story of the prodigal son of an Auckland capitalist, 
reclaimed by a Californian schoolmistress, . 
$1.50 


trated by the author. 
The Black Gown . 


=. 
A Romance of Colonial New York in the 18th Century, with interesting de- 
scriptions of old Dutch life and customs, and a fine romance, by RUTH HALL. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


Six Bright Books for Boys and irl 


GOLD SEEKING ON THE| SCOUTING 
DALTON TRAIL. Being the 
Aaben‘ures of Two New Eng- 
jand boys in Alaska and the 
Northwest Territory. By 
Arthur R. Thompson. Numer- 
ous illustrations. I2mo, $1.50. 


FOR WASHING- 
TON. A Story of the Days of 
Sumter and Tarleton, By John 
Preston True, author of ‘* The 
Iron Star,’” etc. Tilustrated by 
Clyde O. De Land. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


Another story of the Struggling days 
of our nation’s birth. Told with skill)-- 
Outlook, New York 


Interesting from 
Portland Transcript. 


Any boy with a drop of red bl 
ee st accurate wor re arey , ood in 
By far the most accurate pe 9 we'| his veins will be delighted and thrilled 
have, ve : ae. “ tema Prey we J Shag to follow Stuart Schuyler on his bold 
t i OOKS Ww mve ee , en cone - ¢ - 

J . ~ and heroic W < , ’ nts 
eerning fortune hunting in the various | leaders. 5 Ba iy A ee 

| 


gold fields A good deal of useful in- 
Lore ste The Chutehinkn,”" | THE WORLD'S DISCOVERERS. 

The Story of Bold Voyages by 
Brave Navigators during a 


Churchman 
NAN’ S CHICOPEE CHIL DREN. 
Thousand Years. By William 


By Myra Sawyer AHamiin, 
author of ‘’ Nan at Camp Chic- Henry Jobnson, author of ‘’ The 
King’s Henchman.’’ Namerous 


opee,”” elc. Iilustrated by L. 
Jj. Bridgman. 16mo. $1.25. illustrations and maps. 12mo. 


L 
It is a charming book.—Boston Times. $1.50. 


Myra Sawyer Hamlin’s stories are full It is really a history of 
of outdoor life, redolent of the woods, make the Northwest Passage from 
the fields and the mountain lakes, and Mareo Polo to the “ Vega with its 
her characters are very natural young actual voyage around the upper end of 
folk.—Cambridge Tribune the Eastern continents. Well-written 

7} 1 a i : j stri f ‘serves 

The third and concluding Golume: of and idmirably illus trated, and deserves 

- ded “ “Wear Ad a prominent place in the Iiterature of 
the popular Chicopee Series for young < ’ . ; ; 

t pong: sae Pi hb exploration.—W. I. Fletcher, Librarian 
peopl It is as fresh and bright as the Amherst College Libr: ° 
first two and is a welcome addition to . 5 B aneety « 
the serie Indeed, we are almost sorry I 
to bid tarewell to so charming a com- 
pany of camper Worcester Spy. 


Full of happines 
with experience 
will interest all 
Standard, New 


after a healthy boy's 


| 
| 
Beacon. | 


exactly 
The 
The most stirring and informing book 

of Klondike life and adventure that we 

have come across.—-Providence News. 


A story 
own heart 


beginning to end. 


inter- 


the efforts to 


have read it with unflagging inter- 
est and am delighted with its clear and 
simple narration of great deeds by great 
men.—William Lloyd Garrison. 


| A LITTLE AMERICAN GIRL 
|" IN INDIA. By Harrie! A. 


TOM’S BOY. By the author of | Fheever Mlustrated by H. C. 
‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission,’’ etc. Re piinnicnt ie gn RE. ox 
Tiastrated by Percy Tarrant. | tov Journal. = 

16mo. $1 00. 


A good story for children between the 

agen of eight and twelve. It tells of the 

a eg er - doings of two children who visit many 

ates 1k fo mt — Rm | interesting places in Bombay and then 

Blcesbure ‘Temes. : o“ | travel to England and home to America. 
Unfolds a beautiful little 

New Orleans Picayune. 


and helpfulness, 
indoors and out, that 
young people.—Evening 
Ledford. 


Bos- 


Providence Journal. 


Sparkling and entertaining. 
| gationalist, Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, . ' 254 Washington Street, Boston. 





love story.— Congre- 
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HINTS FROM THE 


Stedman’s “ Anthology.” 


GEORGIA CLAY, New York City, thinks 
Mr. Joseph Jacob, in his article on Mr. B. 
C. Stedman's “An American Anthology ” 
in Tae New York Times SaTuRDAY ReE- 
view of Nov. 24, has made some ag- 
sertions, which, she says, ‘ cannot fail to 
evoke criticism. It is very evident that 
Mr. Jacobs has not given the ‘ Anthology’ 
an exhaustive reading, and certainly his 
spirit was not in touch with that which 
compiled such a work. Mr. Stedman has 
not compared English and American po- 
etry, but has simply shown the progress of 
our country during the past century, and 
the idea advanced by Mr. Jacobs that in- 
dividuality 1s lacking in anything Amer- 
ican is laughable in its absurdity. WU he 
will inquire in editorial sanctums, he will 
find, too, that the ‘hymnal’ meter is rare- 
ly accepted, and that the oddity of any 
verse is its first recommendation, provided 
the thought be worth the effort. 

“He is also mistaken in thinking that 
Mr. Stedman lowered his standard in bis 
late work—on the contrary, he has merely 
striven to be just, and to give credit to 
those nameless singers who once or twice 
in their lives may have reached the 
heights. Mr. Jacobs forgets that our Amer- 
ican dialects, in themselves, give individu- 
ality to each State. We have Bret Harte, 
Will Carleton, Frank Stanton, Howard 
Weedon, and Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Are 
they not individual—would any one call 
their poetry ‘ English,’ except that it is 
clothed in dialect forms of that language? 

“Poe alone would refute his entire argu- 
ment, and this he remembers at the last 
moment, just before he ‘finishes’ poor 
Longfellow, in true pugilistic ‘ knockout’ 
style. 

‘Finally he sums up in one tremendous 
‘left-hander,’ aimed at Mr. Stedman: ‘ The 
moral of it all is that there is no such 
thing as American poetry.’ ” 

On this same subject ALLAN C, HAMIL- 
TON, also of New York City, writes: ‘ Mr. 
Jacobs has apparently mistaken the main 
object of the book. The very fact that 
songs like ‘Home, Sweet Home’ and 
‘ Life on the Ocean Wave’ are well known, 
and yet not well known as American pro- 
ductions, would illustrate the necessity of 
emphasizing the position that American 
poetry and poets occupy in the literature of 
the world, 

‘““A defense of the poets unmentioned by 
the critic L leave in the hands of more able 
brethren of the pen-—and no doubt these 
will not be backward, but a few self-con- 
tradictéd remarks in the article may be 
touched on here. Mr. Jacobs objects to the 
absence of the ‘American’ note, and in 
the same breath mentions descriptions of 
American scenery, fauna, and flora in the 
poems; dnd then throws in a slight refer- 
ence to our dialect poems, which ‘ have the 
stamping of their locality and race toler- 
abiy evident.’ It is not the present object 
to dilate on our dialect poets, but to in- | 
quire if Mr. Jacobs—being an Englishman 
is capable of judging these essentially 
American writers, whether favorably or 
not? 

“The term poetry is 
American poetry, there is none, any more 
than there is English poetry. There is 
poetry written in Anglo-Saxon by American 
and English poets; and none of the Ameri- 





universal; as for 


| can singers is trying to break away from 


the ‘ general tradition of English poetry ‘ 
though they are blamed for not doing so in 
an earlier part of the same article, The 
specia! object of the ‘ Anthology’ is intend- 
ed to show the progress of poetry in Amer- 
ica—and to combine it with the ‘ Victorian 
Anthology ' would not accomplish this; for, 
close as we are bound to English literature 
by tradition and our common language, 
America is not part of England, and Amer- 
ican writers must stand on their own mer- 
its.’ 


GEORGE TURNER, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: “While recently reading ‘An 
American Anthology, 1 accidentatly dis- 
covered the absence of the name and the 
work of John Godfrey Saxe! This being 
more than a typographical error and more 
than a carping critic’s discovery of the 
omission of an author he admires but who 


| is not popular even with the magazines, I 


write to inquire if you have noted the 
omission and know the reason therefor? 
The preface tells us of an American poet 
now living abroad (who is he, I wonder?) 
who declined the honor of appearing in the 
‘Anthology,’ but the genial Saxe is yet 
further abroad these dozen years and more, 


so it does not apply to him." 


“Sentimental Tommy” and ‘Tom 


Sawyer.” 

HILLARD writes: Just 
‘Sentimental Tommy’ has been 
stalled as one of the immortals, it 
is interesting to compare his tricks and 
with those of his illustrious 


In two 
Tom Sawyer’ are the resem- 
between the two characters pecu- 
liarly striking 1 have no idea of insinuat- 
ing that Mr. Barrie is in any sense of the 


KATHARINia 
when 


manners 


passages of 


| word a plagiarist, but these coincidences are 


at least to be numbered among the curios- 
Could anything be more 
like ‘Sentimental Tommy’ than Tom Saw- 
yer's behavior when he had been (for once 
unjustly) punished by his aunt, and knew 
she was longing to make it up with him, 
but refused to recognize her tearful 
glances ‘He pictured himself lying sick 
unto death and his aunt bending over him 
beseeching one little forgiving word, but 
turn his face to the wall and 
die with that word unsaid. Ah, how would | 
she feel then? And as he thinks of him- 
self as drowned, and curried home to her 
cold and white, ‘he so worked upon his | 
feelings with the pathos of these dreams 
that he nac to keep swallowing, he was so 
like to choke,’ 

“The other passage is where he and 
Joe Harper do the Robin Hood business, 
‘'The blast of a toy tin trumpet came faint- 
ly down the green aisles of the forest. 
fiung off his jacket and trousers, 

1 suspender into a belt, raked away 
some brush behind a rotten log, disclosing 
a rude bow and arrow, a4 lath sword, and a 





( tin trumpet, and in a moment had seized 
t 


| now.’ 


ing.’ 


these things and bounded away, bare- 
legged, with fluttering shirt. He presenthy 
halted under a great elm, blew an an- 
Swering blast, and then began to tiptoe 
and look warily out, this way and that. 
He said, cautiously, to an imaginary com- 
pany: 

“* Hold, my merry men! 
blow.’ 

“ Now appeared Joe Harper, as airily clad 
and elaborately armed as Tom. Tom 
called: 

“*Hold! Who comes here 
wood Forest without my pass?’ 

“*Guy of Guisborne wants no 
pass. Who art thou that—that—’ 

“Dares to hold such language,’ said 
Tom, prompting—for they talked ‘by the 
book,’ from memory. And then followed 
a terrific combat, with appropriate lan- 
guage, ending in the (perfunctory) death 
of Robin Hood, who would have made a 
splendid end had he not fallen back upon 
a nettle and sprung up too gayly for a 
corpse. So that we can say that even if 
Mark Twain's Tommy is like a_ pencil 
sketch beside Mr. Barrie's oil painting of 
his Tommy, at least the pencil sketch 
came first—so long before, in fact, that the 
ungrateful world has half forgotten it.” 


Keep hid till I 


into Sher- 


man's 


Long Words and “Sentences. 


8S. E. F., Baltimore, Md., writes: “In Tue 
New YorK TiMEs SATURDAY REVIEW of 
Nov. 24 M. F. L., anent * honorificabilitud- 
inity,’ says: ‘I have seen the word in the 
form under discussion in an old burlesque 
English comedy, but am unable to find it 
I wonder if the writer was not think- 
ing of Costard’s honorificabilitudinitatibus. 
(Shakespeare's ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost,’ Act 
V., Scene I.) One should not paint the lily, 
but Costard could have scored a greater 
lesquipedalian success by saying honorifica- 
bilitidinitatibusque. 

“In my boyhood they used to have me 
spell transmagruificandubandandeceality. 
Does any one know whether this monster 
also has a literary setting?” 


H. W. BEALL, New York, writes: ‘“‘ The 

example of long sentences quoted in THE 
SATURDAY Review of Dec. 8, from Hub- 
bard's ‘Indian Wars,’ is long simply be- 
cause it is badly constructed. By rear- 
ranging and leaving out periods the whole 
of Macaulay's history could be made one 
sentence on the style of Mr. Hubbard's.” 
Some Refreshing Books. 
B. G.,"" New York, writes: 
New YorK TIMES SATURDAY RevIEW of 
Nov. 10 it was suggested that the readers 
of THE SATURDAY Review should fill a 
shelf of ‘refreshing books,’ on which your 
correspondent placed Mrs. Seton-Thomp- 
son's ‘A Woman Tenderfoot.” Among re- 
cent nature studies there is one that seems 
to me to stand alone and pre-eminent, ‘ The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood,’ by Prof. 
Charles G, D. Roberts. The book is steeped 
in the charm and mystery of the primeval 
forest, and through its rhythmic lines one 
seems to hear the beating of Nature's 
heart. It is a story that none but a poet 
could have written. Though it tells of the 
lives of animals, it is not—like so many 
animal stories—mere glorified natural his- 
tory; it shows the wood folk in sympa- 
thetic relation with humanity in the per- 
son of Miranda, and on almost every page 
are touches of tender sympathy, 
flashes of poetic haunting 
phrases. 

“The special charm of this book 
its delightful story of how Miranda 
friends with the furry dwellers in the wil- 
derness. Tne giant she-betar, Kroof, the 
companion and protector of Miranda, is au 
animal unique In fiction. She is far more 
real than the animals of Kipling, becaus> 
there is nothing impossible in her relation 
with Miranda; one that she ‘ might 
have happened.’ 

‘It is Impossible in a brief letter to more 
than touch upon this story here and there, 
to refer to the beauty of its style, its per- 
vading, though never-mentioned, symbol- 
ism, and the strong and human love story 
which grows out of the meeting of the child- 
woman, Miranda, with the young hunter 
and trapper, Dave—the natural enemy of all 
her friends among the furtive folk. The 
battle in the heart of Miranda between her 
growing love for Dave and her loyalty to 
the animals whose kindred have been his 
prey. forms the latter half of one of the 
most charming idylis in our language. And 
then the beauty and the pathos of its hap- 
py ending! It is safe to say that the most 
hardened novel reader will lay aside this 
book with moist, though smiling, eyes.’ 

JANE MARSH PARKER, 
says: ‘‘ First of all on that shelf will be 
Lewis Carroll's ‘Rhyme and Reason,’ with 
the delicious nonsense of ‘ The Hunting of 
the Shark: An Agony in Eight Fits.’ The 
sixty-five unique illustrations will ‘rest 
tired hearts " when all else fails. Then KE. 5, 
Martin's *‘ Windfalis of Observation,’ (and 
anything he published in form,) 
must have room—and ‘ Dreamthorpe cer- 
tainly—by Alexander Smith. Ah! «.cre is 
a sGothing poultice for a tired heart. ‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ Mr. Doo- 
ley in any shape and Austin Dobson's 
verses That's m ordinary dict \ 
temporary disarrangement of psychic di- 
gestion ometimes varied with bound vol- 
Life. The ‘Best Things from 
Punch,’ recently issued, would be an in- 
valuable addition to the shelf of refresh- 
Turning over the page of the early 
volumes of The Atlantic Monthly and 
browsing lazily is what or tired out heart 
that I know does when 
a soul tonic—a sure brac for mental 
haustion 
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Senator Davis as an Author. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
has recently been much 
as the author of Senator 
‘It is not known to the public generally 
that the late Senator Davis wrote and had 
printed and bound two monographs of re- 
markable merit and interest, one on Hum- 
let, the other on Mme. Roland. Both were 
the result of deep thought and study, en- 
riched by fancy, and written with the glis- 
tinction of style which marked all that he 
wrote. [t is to be hoped that Mr Davis 
will now publish these studies, and give the 
world an opportunity itself of 


whose name 
the publie 


North,” writes 


before 


tor 
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a literary gift known so far only to few. 
I doubt also if his lectures on international 
law have been published, Although the 
subject is not ordinarily one of great fasci- 
nation to the general reader, I have read 
them more than once, so delightful could 
Mr. Davis make any subject by his charm | 
of style and the play of his fancy. The | 
possible fault is a touch of rhetoric 
and there, but this he explained 
to me was a tribute to the younger minds 
who attended his lecture In the states- 
man we lost a man of letters who unques- 
tionably would have left an enduring name, 
but statesmanship is of so much greater 
importance than letters that we have no 
right to complain. Still, as no one appre- 
elated his literary abilities more than his 
wife did, I am sure that their publication is 
only aQuestion of time.” 


only 
here 


Twenty-five 
Successful Books 


once 


The Origin of Lucretius’s Madness. 
J.'L. ELDRIDGE, Rensselaer, N. Y., calls 
attention to a slight error in Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet’s article on Lucretius, published 
in THe New York Times SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW. He writ ‘**We do not, as he states, 
derive our information as to the alleged 
madness and death of the poet from St. 
Jerome, but from Eusebius, who, in his 
‘Chronicon,’ relates the circumstance in 
the following terms: ‘ Having been driven 
to madness by an amatory potion, and hav- | 
ing composed several in the intervals | 
of his insanity, which Cicero afterward cor- 
rected, he died by his own hand in the for- 
ty-fourth year of his age.’ 
‘St. Jerome (Epist. Dissuas 
epeaks of woman named 
drove husband mad by 
Some writer 


would es- 


Among DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S current publications, 


pecially draw the attention of book lovers to the following books, of which either 


they 


TWO,.THREE, MORE 


editions have been found necessary: 
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THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By MARIE CORELLI 3 . Fiction 
THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. By AMELIA E. BARR, 
THE ISLE OF UNREST. By H.SETON MERRIMAN . 
STRINGTOWN ON THE PIKE. By JOHN URI LLOYD. 
THE LOVE OF LANDRY. PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
IN THE DESERT. By GEORG EBERS, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER, LUCAS MALET 

DR. DALE. By MARION HARLAND-TERHUNE . . . Fiction 
FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By JANE BARLOW.Fiction 
AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. By A. J. DAWSON. Fiction 
WANTED: A MATCHMAKER. By PAUL LEICESTER FORD.Fiction 

{2,,.RESURRECTION. By COUNT TOLSTOY ee 

13, THE ALABASTER BOX. By SIR WALTER -BESANT 

J4, THREE MEN ON WHEELS. By JEROME K. JEROME 

15, JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND, ByS. R. CROCKETT 

16. FEO, By MAX PEMBERTON... 

17, AS YOU LIKE IT. By SHAKESPERE-LOW ie’ 

18. WEDDING DAY IN LITERATURE AND ART. By CARTE 

19, ADVENTURES OF MABEL. By Prof. H. T. PECK 

20, NORSE STORIES. By HAMILTON W. MABIE , 

2), IDLE IDYLS. . By CAROLYN WELLS-OLIVER HERFORD 

22, THE POINT OF CONTACT. By PATTERSON DE BOIS Educational 

23. THE LIFE OF LIVES. By DEAN FARRAR ‘ ; , . Religious . 

24, ELSIE’S YOUNG FOLKS. By MARTHA FINLEY (6th thousand) Juvenile . 

25, NATURE AND CULTURE. By HAMILTON W, MABIE . Essays. . 
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“Hamlet” and “ L’Aigion.” 
MADGE EVERETT, 
er witne ing the Be 
in it 


. Fiction 


Case ure 


By . Fiction 


New York City, aft- 
rnhardt-Coquelin com 
presentation of “ L’Aiglon,” 
‘Verily does Francis Charles, Duke 
teichstadt, in his black garb, re 

another dreamer in lit of ible, another 
hesitating non-doer of planned deed and 
that other rtuin Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark; each of royal bir and heir to a 
throne, which a relentless fate forbids his 
ting; the son of an unworthy 
mother, the adorer of father; | 
both unhappy in their roy Hiamlet 
pining to avenge his father’s oul death, 
Francis burning for revenge upon the 
querors who sent his father into exil 

* Beside the horrorof Hamlet's misery, 
the hame, the doubt, the revenge that 
spelt the murder of his mother’s husband, 
the unhappiness of Francis is almost as 
naught. But to himself it is none the less 
real. He is also a mere youth, a stripling, 
too weak for a grief so shameful as that of 
Hamlet 

“At this point of 


sembl« 


a ce et . Fiction 
moun each . Fiction 


and a dead 


. Fiction 
. Fiction 
. Fiction 


» Holiday. 
: Essays . 


il ca 


con- 


. Juvenile . 
contrast the parallel 
lines widen, as do they also in the tenor of 
the love shown the dead parent. Hamlet's 
affection is more than filial; it is love 
based upon esteem for the King's virtues, 
upon a recognition of the good and noble, 
as well as kingly qualities in his father. 
Not so with the Duke of Reichstadt. His 
reverence, his admiration, his passion, are 
for the fighter, the conqueror, the Emperor. 
Enthusiasm may sweep the onlooker away 
upon its imaginative tide, but reason will 
logically maintain that it is not Napoleon 
his father, but Napoleon the Spirit of Bat- 
*s, at whose shrine Charles Francis wor- 
s, With Flambeau as faithful acolyte. 
Sach of the two plays under considera- 
tion has a touch of the supernatural. To 
both dreamers appear the spirits of the 
dead; to the Dane a ghost crying for re- 
venge, to the French boy a host of voices 
and shadowy 


forms calling and beckoning 3 
for his life, as expiation for their countless 
unnamed graves,” 


Onward, Chstetinn ‘Soldiers! PUBLIS Mi RS, 372 Fifth sth St, NEW YORK CITY. 


W. H. DANIELL, Madison, Conn., writes: 
“On Page 905 of Toe New York TIMes 
SATURDAY Review is an article copied from 
The Boston Watchman wherein the Rev. — . = — 2 aman . . —a 
James H. Ross gives information regarding | ~ kt gaa: einige z 
the hymn, ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ Mantle of 
which received such a magnificent setting 
from Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Ross states that 
‘it was first published in 1885 in The 
Church Times, an organ of the Church of 
England,’ In 1870 I was choirmaster of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, and made 
frequent use of this hymn to the setting 
by Dr. Dykes. In 1875, being then choir- 
master of All Saints’ Memorial Church, 
Providence, R. L, I made frequent use of 
the hymn to Sullivan's sé@tting. Also I 
have a copy of ‘Hymns, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,’ published by E. P. Dutton & Co. of 
New York in 1871, where Hymn 485 will be 
found to be the one in question.” important application. 


. Essays . 
. Poetry . . 
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I mean 
of his 


| left him no breath for screaming. “ 
to tip+him unceremoniously out 


views, and the writers of such paragraphs 
would do well to realize what a powerful 
influence they may exert. cradle,’ says the author, ‘shake up his 
helms JOHNSON. brains, and hold him up to the world te 

, 1900. be gazed at from every point of view. Let 
him protest as he likes, let him 
kick and try to scream, for I will take good 
care that he cannot, for his lungs shall 
also be emptied of the necessary air, he, 
too, will be forced to silence.’ All of which 
promises the reader an excitement that is 
not forthcoming, the subsequent article 
being writ in ink from which the gall is 
left out, and presenting Henkes as a mild- 
mannered, obstinate, hard-working painter 
leading the most uneventful of lives. 

The two hundred and odd illustrations 
are what give the book a value, but the 
text, where it cannot be ignored, is at least 
amusing. 


as to the merits of ‘ The 


versy 
it would seem that its author's po- 


Elijah,’ 
sition in the world of letters would entitle 
a new book by him to be placed in a list 
giving what is purported to be the best 


twenty-seven novels of the season.” ‘ New York, Dec. 


Modern Dotch ‘doe, 


The editor of this collection does well to 
lead off with Anton Mauve. None of the 
other Dutch artists represented has the 
same delicate distinction and poetic insight. 
The score or so of illustrations from his 
work dre sufficient to show his narrow 
range, his melancholy temperament, his 
discriminating vision, and his uncertain 
band. Those unfamiliar with his personal 
history will not be surprised to learn from 
the rather trivial biographical study ac- 
companying the pictures that he was sub- 
ject to fits of extreme depression, balanced 
by periods of high spirits; that until the 
last five years of his life, when he came 
under the influence of Millet—whom he 
called “ the sculptor Millet ’’—he was care- 
less alike of anatomical construction and 
of modeling; that he rebelled against mas- 
ters, and that he was a rapid worker. 

'welve of the nineteenth century painters 
of Holland are noticed in the present vol- 
ume, most of them little known jo the 
American public. The text is by different 
writers, but is characterized by a uniform- 
ly light and airy familiarity not altogether 
in harmony with the serious directness of 


A Flaw in Our Richins 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A single sentence in THe New YORK 
Trres SATURDAY REVIEW suggests a criti- 
cism that may appear trivial if considered 
only in connection with the case in point, 
but the principle involved bas a wide and 
Your announcement 








as much 


sides of the Atlantic describes it as 
the love letters of an unknown girl that 
* poured forth her soul,"’ &c., in a wonder- 
ful manner, and that “it is quite certain 
that she came of a distinguished family.” 
This at once raises in my mind the blunt 
question, ‘‘ What of it?"’ Are the passions 
of love and the sufferings and sacrifices 
that sometimes accompany it esseniially 
different with a member of a distinguished 
family from the same things when experi- 
enced by a member of a family that Is not 
distinguished? If the English publisher 
can appeal more powerfully to his public 
by assuring them that the strictly anony- 
mous heroine came of a distinguished fam- 
ily, let him do so. But when the same con- 
sideration is presented to American readers, 
it appears to assume that there is some- 


. oi both 
First Editions. 


1S J. MACY, Avon, N. Y., refer- 
John D. Champlin’s article on 
“ First Editions" in THe New York TIMEs 
Saturpay Review of Dec. 1, writes: “I 
trust publishers will establish what should 
constitute an edition numerically, except- 
ing, of course, special editions@f such as 
édition de luxe, &c. I notice an “‘advertise- 
ment of ‘The Master Christian,’ which 
contains the following: ‘ First edition (for 
America and England) 150,000, probably 
the largest first edition of a novel ever 
printed.’ Publishers might adopt the plan 
of stating first edition of 1,000, 10,000, or 
100,000, as the case may be. I would call 
attention t® another matter for the con- 
sideration of publishers, and that is that 
the date of publication should be on the 
title page. IT have in my library several 
books in which the date of publication is 


SILVANI 
ring to Mr 





The Delineator for 1901. 

Those features which of late have been 
more than usually prominent in The Delin- 
eator—fiction, special illustrated articles, 
and literary papers—will be more than ever 
conspicuous in the columns of this periodi- 
cal during the coming year. The distinct 
field, however, covered by The Delineator, 
that of fashions, will be interpreted in the 
usual interesting and up-to-date manner, 
but with renewed energy, owing to the re- 
cent establishment of London and Parig 
bureaus of correspondence. Among the au- 
thors whose stories will appear in the early 


omitted.” 


Another “Best Book.” 


D. I. G., New York, writes: “ Your issue 
of Ture New York Times SaturpDay ReE- 
virw of Dec. 8 was, to say the least, a re- 
markable one, and will certainly gain for 
you the esteem and gratitude of those of 
your fellow-townsmen who are interested 
in contemporary literature. . Your list of the 
one hundred best books of the season was 
an especially welcome feature, However, 
in reading over the fiction portion of . I 
was surprised and ron ope as I pi 
sume most serious of fiction Mill 
be, to find no mention of Mr. Zangwill's 
mew novel. Without going into a contro- 


thing un-American in American sentiment 
If our fellow-citizens who 
come suddenly into of great 
wealth must continue to spend some of 
their millions in buying rubbishy titles for 
their daughters, there is no help for it. 
They satirize themselves by -never marry- 
ing their sons to daughters of titled faml- 
lies. But we ought at least to keep out of 
American .literature ,and American criti- 
cism, everything that is so un-American as 
The number of our 


and sympathy. 
possession 


to be anti-American. 
readers has increased enormously in the 
past few years, and most of them need 
some guidance. It is the short, critical par- 
agraphs that are read, not the long re- 


of a forthcoming book to be published on 


the Dutch art. It is startling, for example, 
to find the biographer of Gerke Henkes, 
whose grave and beautiful picture ‘‘ The 
Philosopher '’ is repreduced in photograv- 
ure, announcing at the start his tntention 
of revengirg himeelf upon Henkes for hav- 
ing galloped him about the garden before 
he was old enough to talk at a pace that 


*DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, With Biographical Ni Ettited 
by Max Rooses, Curator of the Pliantin- 
Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. 
Knowles. With 6 etchings by Ph, Zilcken, 6 
photogravure plates, and ever 200 other illus- 
trations. Pp. vili.-258. 4to. Cloth, Londen: 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 1900, 
Price, $15. 


numbers of 100i are Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, Francis Lynde, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, Elmore Elliott Peake, Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield, Grace Marguerite Hurd, and 
others. There will be special illustrated 
articles by Mrs. Leland Stanford, Miss Helen 
Gould, and.the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
while a serles entitled “The Pageants of 
Cities Series, * will be contributed to as 
follows: * Paris,’’ by Eliot Grege ; “ Lon- 
don,” Sit Walter Besant; jorence,” 
Edith R. Crosby, and * Moseoy " George 
Kennan, The series called tories ot 
Authors’ Loves” will include “ Charlotte 
Bronté,” *“ ee ,Gabriel Rossetti,” and 
“Charlies Dicke While a series of pa- 

rs on “ Child "Tite * will be contributed 
y Dr, Grace Peckham M Murray. 
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MAGAZINE _WORK. 


Literary Aspirants versus Celebrities. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In one of those “ Talks at the Mermaid” 

which were never reported—'tis sald that 
Ben Jonson asked Shakespeare if, as he 
said, “all the world’s a stage” and “all 
the men and women players merely,’ who, 
then, were the spectators? Shakespeare had 
his quip ready and answered in an im- 
promptu epigram, the gist of which was 
that they were ‘“‘ both actors and specta- 
tors,”” too Something of the same sort 
must be admitted to-day concerning read- 
ers and writers for the papers and maga- 
zines. It is not men (and boys) only, but 
women and girls, and babies even, who are 
born with a fountain pen instead of a gold 


spoon in the mouth. So natufally they take | 


to the writing trade and thence to “ edit- 
ing '’' somethir or other till they are soon 
able to talk as learnedly and loftily of the 
canons of tasie in authorship and literature 


as the best of them. And yet I would, by : 


@ canon as rigidly righteous, a law of writ- 
ing as strict and severe, a command as per- 
emptory, and a menacing ‘ Thou shalt 
not’’ as forbiddingly stern as that which 
excludes all but “ celebrities’’ from the 
magazine, prohibit all “ babes,”"’ whether 
learned or not, from instructing us gray- 
beards in the business of the world, its art 
and its literature. I think it a shame and 
a scandal that such things should be per- 
mitted. And { would go as far as any one, 
even forbidding young girls to learn their 
letters till the age of discretion, if that 
would put a stop to the cacoethes scribendl, 
the writing itch, and its most unhappy con- 
sequences, But our female children are not 
alone to blame in the matter. We have ed- 
ucated ourselves into the habit of thinking 
that a ill are free and equal in this land 
of liberty so all are equally qualified to in- 
struct other whether they know anything 
or not For, since all read, why should 
they not all write? If writing and publica- 
tion ippose readers and subscribers, too, 
the writers must also be readers and edu- 
cate themselve for writing as they go 
And as every trade has its own se- 
ets, it must have been with a joyful an- 
ticipation that readers who are writers also 
by trade hailed the article on “ Editing a 
Magazine’ in the last issue of Tug RE- 
view. In these ‘Confessions of an Ed- 
itor,” although very tew secrets of the 
sanctum are revealed, one fact of rather 
momentous importance is brought out. It 
is a fact which most readers have long sus- 
pected and believed, but which has never 
before been so openly avowed. 

It is now for the first time proclaimed 
from the housetops that the determining 
factor of success in magazine writing and 
the grand criterion of all effort is, not the 
merit of the writing, but the authority or 
influence of the writer. In a word, celeb- 
rity! The only exception noted is that of 


story writing, because that requires a 


‘ by the ‘‘ableseditor ” of their day. 
ably the greatest poet America ever had— 





A Revelation in Book Making 
Monsieur 
Beaueaire 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


With decorations by E. C. Hooper and illustrations 
in two colors by €. D. Williams. Sixth Edition, $1.25. 


Since the beginning of the present book buying season 
the sale of. ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire’’ has steadily increased. 
So great has been the demand that the publishers have 
gotten out three large editions within the past few weeks 
and another edition of 10,000 is now inthe press. The 
cause of the popularity of ‘Beaucaire is not hard to discover. 
The Boston Herald calls it ‘‘one of the prettiest and best books 
of the year.” Book News says “its outward and visible form ts 
uncommonly harmonious with its inward grace. The Sunday 
School Times says “ 7he grace and beauty of tt will linger many 
a aay. Other words by other good authorities, 

The ‘Book The Author 


“ Beautifully illustrated, printed Mi erty a eri mes — 
? C . 


and bound.”—The Independent. _—Broohivn Baste. 


Inquire of your bookseller or uf 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


Publishers, New York. 


| nothing of the mediocre verse, the long- | such an idea; so I tell him at once that his 
certain sort of inspiration,"’ which, unfor- winded stories, the heavy politico-economic | is not available; then, again, I might tell 
tunately, is not confined to “ celebrities.”” | essays, and the endless war material | him that I would think it over and decide 
As for ‘poetry, it is hardly worth mention- | which, ad nauseam, all and sundry, are | definitely at a later date. Another reason 
ing. That is only used for “ chinking up,” | crammed down the throats of readers, for | for the unavailability of the idea may be, 
where a quatrain or a quatorzain may serve | {t ts “Take this or nothing"’ from our to my way of thinking, that it is meritless 
to eke out the page at the tail end of a | ‘celebrities, who alone have the entrée I might tell him so frankly—and offend 
prose article. Yet, as our editor blithely | and the monopoly of the magazines. That him; so the chances are I would tell him 
remarks, the poets, in spite of these draw- | ¢ xplains it all. We know now the origin of | that [ would think it over. 


! backs, continue to “ pipe on" for the very | the “ Sentimental Tommies"’ who inflict Now, how do I, as the editor who chooses 


love of piping, and not because anybody { their tommyrot on the magazines. We | tne material for stories to send to the mag- 
cares to listen. The cheerful remark is | know the Zangwills and the Zolas, the | azines, compare withtheeditor who chooses 
ventured that probably “ all the great poets | Cranes and the Corellis, the Poultney Bige- | the stories to send to his subscribers? The 
are dead,” and that appears to account for | lows and Harding Davises, the Richard Le | comparison is identical. 

the lack of all interest in poetry, because | Galliennes et id omne genus, and we are Let us fit th 


, : » first of the reasons hereto- 
if there were any demand for it the pub- wearily and heartily sick of him altogether. fore 


* Ae given for an idea's unavailability to 
lisher and the magazine editor would surely And Conan Doyle? “Steek your gab, an unavailable manuscript. send a manu- 
know. Truly, as Coventry Patmore some- | man. Let = hear the last of these Boer | q, ript to the editor of a certain magazine; 
where says, “Ill singing ‘tis when there | wars, and of you, too, till you can write | the chances are about nine out of ten that 
hear.’ But I am inclined to something worth reading, or do something the idea 





are none to embodied in my story has been 


think there never was a time when the | worth writing. Discover the north pole or | the feature of some Story already sub- 


great poets were not dead—to living pub- | stand upon your head—you are not enough } mitted to that particular editor; or, I will 
lishers and magazine editors in their day. of a * celebrity,’ and I fear never wiii be, ay that this editor has received nine manu- 
of to bore us with your inanities. ‘ 2 
: jsut there's a chap in the Far East by 
the greatest, is not known, and appears to | the name of Lafcadio Hearn whom [I would | he has returned to the writers, retain- 
be undiscoverable till they are dead and | like to see and hear more of. And scat- | ing but one—probably the first one. Now 
sone And if Shakespeare was “so great | tered over the world are many others, men I . 
gerne. 4 a oN, Se rn : Ss rE of hidden and haunting genius, who are s 
as to be invisible to his contemporaries, not “celebrities,” but whose acquaintance editor for rejecting my ma cript 
we may infer the same to be measurably | { would be proud to make. And there are more than the man whose idea I rejected 
true of Homer, of Dante, and of Milton, | still some forgotten books and authors 
“blind old schoolmaster, who wrote | worth all the magazine trash ever printed, . 

the ind old sc i , | and yet almost as obscure as this writer, | the same thought has to be angry with 
a long and tedious poem called ‘ Paradise | who is not even . ” me? Hasn’t he as much right to say to 
Lost.” A LITERARY ASPIRANT me, “It would make a better stor: ths 
anda : Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., Dec. 12, ‘ < ‘ a better story than 
So really it makes nothing against the 1900 lots you have written,” as I would have 
that they are not recognized to write to the editor, “It is a better story 
Prob- than lots you have printed in your maga- 


Every Author an E ‘itor. zine'’? So much for reason for rejection 


The greatness of great poets. at least scripts founded on my plot: eight of these 


what right have I to find fault with that 


because I had already written a story upon 





great poets 


a v7 ; far iber one: le Ww < i . > fur 
the greatest in promise if not in perform- | 7» The New York Times Saturday Review: number one; let us consider number two 


ance—died almost unknown and unrecog- Every author is an editor, I make this | I send another manuscript to another 
nized the present year. His name W4S | assertion deliberately an@ after giving the | editor, being thoroughly incen 

Richard Hovey. True, he was fast becom- | theory herein set forth long and earnest | the first. This second story 

ing a “celebrity,’’ though he was not one | thought. The editor of a magazine is the | &@gd one, but the editor is 

strictly speaking when the fatal shears | man who reads the numberless manus« ripts unten it immediately after read! 

ended his life. He was merely one of a thrust upon him and chooses a certain few it in his desk, thinking that if at 
thousand “literary aspirants,””’ whom, ac- | as being available for his publication. The , be is short run he will use it lwo mo 
cording to the firman, it is the especial | author is an editor, because he chooses from pass, and still I neither see my story 
business of the magazine editor te keep the numberless ideas, some the product of print nor hear a word from the editor : 


| out. Knowing then what he was and what | his own brain, some advanced by a friend, | it. It happens that about this time ar 


he had done—quite as much as Tennyson or | others by the witnessing of some, perhaps | ™4nuscript comes into his hands embodyi 
Longfellow at his age—we can fairly meas- | trivial, incident, and, perchance, others vy | the same principal ides that mine do 
the amount of “ celebrity’ required overhearing this or that conversation, cer- This la lanuscript happens to be better 
and attained by «a man who had just won tain ones around which to weaye a ro- | in literary construction than’ mine or 
his entrée to the magazines. Nothing less | mance. cours¢ voul to print both, so 
can be accepted, and, presumably, nothing Does any author live who has writt 1e I r Tow. . 
more would be required. something upon every idea advanced upbraid 
The fact, then, for the benefit of young the numberless ways the idea has of 
ertainly not! Does any } ing, until T had arrtly at the 


editor for 1 iy story 





writers and “literary aspirants" every- | tacking the brain? ¢ 
where should be blazoned in every paper | editor live, or ever has lived, who has sé 

and magazine throughout the land: Take | to his compositors every manuscript that | ™Y hopes by its turn, than had the 
notice! Mark the criterion: ‘In the first | came into his hands? Certainly not! F reason to upbraid me for leading 
place the chief duty of the successful maga- | example: I have a friend who advance in | believe that I would build a romances 
zine editor is to keep the literary aspirants de 1 which he wishes me to build a {| his fdea, and then d ypoint him 
out of his paper and to get celebrities in.”’ | romance. He is certain that his idea is a 





that it had been acc ted, and then das 


had indulged in the happy antici 


In other words, you shan't go into the perfect gem of thought; he is confident that 
water till you have learned to swim a hosi of readers will be enraptured over 
No, thai’s hardly fair to THe SatrunpDay | any "y that might be founded upon iis | 
REVIEW editor. He does allow, and even ’erhaps they would; but for numer- | 
encourage, the “literary aspirant’ to | ous reasons I do not think his idea avail- | 
splash round in the newspaper swimming | ; ' r my use. One reason may be that I | 
pool to his heart's content. But he says ave recently written a story upon just | 


the da wher ) would read 
magazin l 
which wa 
Again, certain! 
And now we ct 
why the idea advance my friend ig 
vailable for my use as a story writer, 
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THE DARLINGTONS 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


ROM its close relationship to the life and destiny of the people 


of every day affairs, The Darlingtons has a certain kind of interest 


that is generally lacking in fiction of to-day. 


ican—only American conditions could have produced 


it does the life of American industry and American enterprise. 


is in it, 


“ A remarkable piece of work.”—New York Telegram. 


“Mr. Peake has brought out a very characteristic American type which has never before 


towns in all parts of the country.” —Springfield Republican. 


“The history of a typica! family of importance in a town, depicted with skill and accuracy.” 
‘Clean, fresh, peaceful and thoroughly American. 


The story is full of life and action and unfailing in its interest, with a perfectly delightful American 


—Pittsburg Index. 


McCLURE, 


141-155 


with 
the an enter- 
public. This third story, to 
thinking, is simply immense; 
nothing so wonderful ever written. I feel 
certain that it will meet favor with the 
first editor who peruses it—in fact, if it 
does not, I will at once come to the con- 
that the editor not know his 

But The return mail sees 
the return of my manuscript. I look eager- 
ly for some word of explanation for the re- 
turn of my treasured budget of thought, 
but I find none. The truth of the matter is 
that the editor failed to unearth a single 
point of genuine merit in my entire five 
thousand words, and he, a very sympathet- 
ic man, lacked the necessary courage to tell 
me the plain truth. Would I have felt kind- 
ly toward him had he written but two 
words—"‘lacks merit’? And yet, what 
other words would have expressed the sim- 
ple truth? But had he done this, my anger 
yould have known no bounds, and had I 
known the editor to be other than the 
proprietor of the publication, I would 
doubtless have written the proprietor a let- 
ter demanding the tmmediate discharge 
of the offending editor. 


in comparison my 


editor's use 


story being una- 
for 
the 


way of 


vailable as 


tainer of 
my 


clusion 
business 


does 


alas! 


Have I any more reason for penning that 
editor a letter censuring him for his un- 
fathomable meaning; his disgraceful con- 
duct in returning my manuscript, which I 
know to be a literary gem, in the manner 
he has done than the man who advances 
me an idea upon which I make no comment, 
has reason to censure me if I do not im- 
mediately commence the construction of a 
romance upon the idea that he considers a 
gem of thought, and yet in which I have 
failed to discover any merit? Not a bit. 
Would he thank me if I told him frankly 
that his idea pessessed not the least par- 
ticle of true merit? I hardly think he would. 


Hence I repeat that every author is an 
editor, for as the editor must choose a cer- 
tain few of the many manuscripts thrust 
wpon hita, just so must the atthor choose 
a certain few of the many ideas thrust 
upon his brain—some advanced by friends, 
but many more the product of his own 
ever watchful mind, upon which to build 
the romance that he hopes will please the 
editor. 


So let the author-editor look upon his 
disappointments with a just amount of rea- 
son, and when he thinks he has cause to 
“growl,” say to himself, “Am I not an 
editor to choose ideas as this man is an 
editor to choose stories? Must he not 
choose them as I choose ideas, choosing 
for the welfare of his magazine as I choose 
to further my success as a writer?” 

I have submitted to editors manuscripts 
under all of the aforesaid conditions—and 
countless others—but an editor has yet to 
receive from me a letter: censuring him 
for not pe!forming his dutles according to 
my wishes, for after my first hour of dis- 


too, the lightening touch of 


It is 


. 


The Darlingtons wight stand for thousands of flourishing families which represent the 


The characters are such people as we 


Fourth Edition, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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self 
my 
the 


appointment, I calmly 
that I am an editor, 
manuscript again, 


reason to my 
and away goes 
leaving behind it 
it has encountered on former journeys. 

Jd. H. B 
New Castle, 1900. 


Penn., Dec. 10, 


Russia in Literature. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: } 

The writer of the article entitled ‘ The 
Literature of Russia,” published in your is- 
sue of Dec. 1, gives us a very misleading 
idea of the subject in hand. I have not read 
the book of Mr. Veliszewski, and cannot 
tell how correct the reviewer is in his esti- 
mate of it; but his remarks on the Russian 
language and literature are startling io 
anybody who is acquainted with either. 
Those who have taken the trouble to study 
Russian have found much beauty and 
wealth of expression in the language, l’ros- 
per Merimée, the French author, who was 
familiar with it, nade the statement, more 
than a generation ago, that the mere fact 
of possessing so magnificent a language in- 
sured a glorious future to Russia. Neither 
the Russian language nor Russia itself can 
be said to be in a state of “asphyxia, as 
the reviewer expresses it. 

The Russian language attained its full de- 
velopment and perfection in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, principally 
through the genius of two great poets— 
Pushkin and Lermontoff—who were con- 
temporaries of Goethe and Schiller, and 
may be said to occupy thelr respective 
places in the literature of Russia. Pushkin 
died in 1837 and Lermontoff in 1841. On 
the 26th of May, 1899, the one hundredth 
anniversary of Pushkin's birth was ob- 
serve? in Russia, and throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the Russian 
Empire there was not a town or village 
that did not respond to the occasion by 
erecting schools and statues and founding 
scholarships and medals in his honor. 

In St. Petersburg a new department was 
founded at the Academy of Sciences, with 
six professorships, devoted to the study 
of Russian literature and philelogy.§ in 
many of the provincial towns normal 
schools and scholarships were established 
bearing his name. I the Province of 
Thernigoff alone fifteen institutions of this 
kind were erected. As far as Siberia, In 
Tomsk and Irkutsk, Pushkin’'s memory 
was honored in this way.. To enumerate 
all that was done in Rus@ia to perpetuate 
the memory of her national poet would 
fill many pages. I do not think that any 
other mation has ever done so much to 
honor a gifted writer. Yet Pushkin's name 
is almost unknown here, although I am 
told that his works are translated into 
English. 

The fact that some Russian writers were 
obliged to live abroad, and consequently 





| does 
| writers in Russia 
hope that it may escape all the conditions | 


Wwe 


urope 


better 
prove 


known to tern 
that 


Some of the be 


became 


not there were 


t among 


them have never been abroad. Gogol 


* behind whose laugh- 
felt,” 


names 


inimitable humorist, 
ter the tears 
them. A 
all 
a Russian, 
Pushkin 
works are 
fault, nor is it 

In conclusion 


can be 
score of 


Was one of 
could be 


abl 
who fill 


men- 
the 
be- 

their 


tioned, dear to 
the time 
That 
transluted here is 
their loss 

let the 
a Russian veteran in literature, 
and author, A. S. Seovorin: 


distinguished, 
heart of 


tween and Tolstoi 


not net their 


me quote words of 


journalist 


IT am only a 
earned this title, 
it for any other. 1 love our 
cause it is truly Russian; 
spirit, full of charity and 
ward our weaker brethren, shedding tears 
of loving sympathy over their unhappy 
lot. Ours is a grand and beautiful litera 
ture, which can proudly take a stand by 
the side of that of any ether nation of 
Western Europe. There are still much pov- 
erty aud suffering in Russia, but there is 
alse in ovr land the strong spirit of na- 
tional pride, of devotion to the ruler and 
to the country, and confidence in our own 
strength. * * * itis this spirit that has 
made the Russian Empire and placed it on 
solid foundations. The more freedom this 
spirit attains, the easier life will become, 
and the more fruitful will be our work 

As a Russian writer I have the 
faith that the empire will keep pace with 
Russian lilerature, in sharing ideals, 
realizing them, or even forestalling them. 
Literature is the great congress of our 
land—whose vote cannot be corrupted. 

J. F. MINDELEFTP. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 16, 1900, 


Russian writer. T have 


literature be 
Christian in its 
helpfulness to- 


ts 


Some Short Stories.* 


Who “ pinched "’ Mrs. De Vaux's diamond 
locket—and that little trinket worth $1,000? 
Mrs. De Vaux had a bad way of fainting 
in the street. To swoon in New York at 
the corner, say, of Twentieth Strect and 
Broadway, is certainly a hazardous per- 
formance. People swarmed round the 
fainting lady, and when she revived, her 
watch, chain, and locket were gone. It 
looked bad for Miss Isabella Hall, who 
had just come from Mextco, for when she 
was searched, the chain was found in her 
pocket. The policeman gathered up Miss 
Hall and she was sent to the Tombs. If it 
had not been for Robert Purvis, the young 
lady might have been serving out a term 
of imprisonment to-day. Purvis went to 
some place of amusement, and even when 
there, seeing the show, his mind was full 
of the nice girl who was under arrest. Then 
he looked around him and saw a woman 
who bore the strongest resemblance to Miss 
Hall, His suspicions were at once aroused. 
He had a talk with a detective. It wasa 
case of mistaken identity. The girl from 
Mexico was Innocent, and the true culprit 
owned up, for the diamond locket was 


*THE GIRL FROM MEXICO, AND OTHER 
STORIES AND SKETCHES. Ry Miles G. 
Hyde. &8v cloth, 184 pages. New York: 

Isaac H. Blanchard Company. 


no other | 
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There 


a well-defined love element. 


had adequate treatment. 


newer aristocracy of small 


Public Opinion. 
associate with every day. 
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“EXCLUSIVE” LITERATURE. 


It is a pretty sound theory of litera- 


ture that almost everything written and 
printed is designed to be read, and that 
ro writer of fiction and belles lettres 
feels the worse for having a large in- 
gtead of a small number of readers, The 
* exclusive fellows in literature may 
be very fine fellows and rarely gifted, 
but thes ire not often exclusive from 
choice. It may be human for them to at- 
tribute the poor circulation of their writ- 
ings to their superior taste and to pre- 
tend to think they do not care for pop- 
ular approval, But every artist, though 
he may devote his life to art pure and 
simple, is happier if fame comes to him 
while he lives and with it brings fortune. 
Good books are not written to be neg- 
lected. 

The writer of a communication in The 
Evening Post the other day declared his 


opinion to the contrary, however. His 





text was that every true artist abhors 
the popular style.” If that term is to | 
be applied to certain flamboyant and 
grotesque writers who have lately man- 
aged to ovcupy somewhat too large a 
share of the public attention, it is a good 
enough text. But after all, the success of 
these works of fiction that a few sensi- 
tive artists think so puerile is really a 
sign of an improved publictaste,. Theyare 
much better books, and much nearer the 
standard of good literature, than the 
works of fiction most of their voracious 
readers used to devour. They are step- 
ping stones in the cultivation of many an 
intellect from lower and coarser to higher 
and finer things. a 

But did not Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
have the ‘popular style"? Their books 
were eagerly read and widely circulated 
in their lifetime. Does any true artist 
disparage their merit or abhor their pop- 
ularity? 

“Walter Pater,’ says this “ exclu- 
sive" critic, “could undoubtedly have 
surpassed ‘Ben Hur’ or ‘Quo Vadis,’ 
but he preferred to write ‘Marius’ with- 
out the slightest hope of its being popu- 
lar.” Pater, whose style was far from 
being pure, and whose fame is not likely 
to live very long, could have written 
“Ben Hur” just about as easily as Gen. 


Lew Wallace could write ‘ Apprecia- 





tions.” 


THE COLLEGE DINNER. 


This is the season of college dinners, 





the season that might have been cele- 
brated by Swinburne in his melodious 
line as to the “ day that loses, the night 
that wins.” 

The primary professed purpose of the 
college dinner is the joyous reunion of 
men in various stages of elderliness to 
renew the memories of student days, sing 
with changed voices the student songs, 
the literary and musical defects of which 
are compensated by the resurgent zest 
of the singe and generally to have as 
good a time as prudence and family obli- 
gations will allow. It is a perfectly rea- 
sonable and wholesome purpose, and in 
this big town, where even the smaller 
colleges can usually muster a goodly 
number of alumni, it is carried out with 
a good deal of energy and success, 

The primary and avowed purpose of 
the college dinner, however, is not the 
sole one or even the chief one. One real 
aim of the devoted sons of the college, in 
most cases, is to get together and give 
the President and the professors a 
chance to report the fortunes of the col- 
lege, to explain their plans, to define 
their principles and theories and appeal 
to an interested body of hearers in be- 
half of the work in their charge. It is 
in the dining hall under the influence of 
the social! and other stimulus that the 
pursestrings are loosened by reflex action 
from the warmed cockles of the heart. 
Nor is this device to be in any degree 


contemned. It is a curious fact in the 
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strenuous commercial and _ financial 
struggle of American life that American 
education of the higher order is sup- 
ported in the main by voluntary contri- 
butions, and on the whole richly sup- 
ported. We might well imagine that the 
worship of the dollar, so freely attributed 
to Americans in lands where the col- 
leges are mostly maintained out of the 
taxes, would keep us from such generous 
giving. But there are two facts that 
tend against this conclusion. One is that 
Americans who have never had the ad- 
vantage of college education are shrewd 
enough to realize their lack, and ready to 
give in order that the young men succeed- 
ing them shall not suffer in the same way. 
The second is that American college men 
are pretty good at making money them- 
selves, and in giving to colleges are sim- 
ply providing for the spread and perpet- 
uation of something that they know how 
to prize. 

It is of course to the latter class that 
the college dinner especially addresses it- 
self. But this class are not mere givers. 
They are veritable guides and philoso- 
phers as well as friends. They take part, 
through their alumni associations, not 
merely in the support of their colleges, 
but in shaping their policy and fixing 
their aims. It is this that has given such 
vitality to the American college and has 
sustained it in such numbers and vari- 
ety. It is easy to criticise the standard 
of some of them and to point out the 
disadvantages of the confusion that ex- 
ists among them. But it must be remem- 
bered that they are the spontaneous 
product and gradual! evolution of a sys- 
tem of absolute freedom. If we find 


} among them the defects due to their 
origin we find also that they serve va- 


ried needs on account of that origin, and 
the service far more than offsets the de- 
fects. The alumni associations are the 


| outcome of that universal and efficient 


instinct of co-operation that has done so 
much for the United States in every 
field of activity. The college dinner is 
in a way the annual meeting of the 
shareholders in the noble and unselfish 
enterprises in which they are engaged. 
It is none the less effective for being, as 


} a rule, extremely jolly. 


A LIBRARY SIX MILES FROM A 
TOWN. 


The most remarkable feature of the Weis 


Library is its location. It stands at the 
junction of two country roads known as 
the Valley and the Thomas Road, in Mill- 
creek Township, Erie County, Penn., about 
six miles from the City of Erie. 

Its immediate surroundings are a well- 
kept grass plot, dotted here and there with 


| flower beds, and neat gravel walks, bor- 


dered on each side by roses and hardy hy- 
drangeas Beyond these are acres of fields 
and pasture land, with a background—view- 
ing from the front of the building—of 
woods, along which runs a shady lane to a 
near-by farmhouse. 

Sixty acres of this beautiful country be- 
long to the Nbrary, generously given In his 
will, together with the money necessary 
build and furnish the building, by John 
Weis, a prosperous farmer, who lived the 
greater part of his life on the farm upon 
which the library now stands, and died 
there in 1892. In addition to the gifts al- 
ready mentioned, John Wels made provis- 
ion for the maintenance of the library by 
giving several houses to be rented and 
used by the Trustees for that purpose. 

The kind and generous forethought of this 
man was productive of other provisions of 
much importance to the visitors of Weis 
Library. Though the exterior of the build- 
ing is not elaborate, being a square brick 
structure, plain but neat, the Interior ar- 
rangements bear evidence of having been 
devised by a person thoroughly acquainted 
with the practical working of such a Ubra- 


ry as the building was intended to accom- 


modate, 
A portion of the hall is occupied by the 


| Weis Library Post Office, that being a most 


convenient place for the families in that 
portion of the country to get their mail. 
The reading room, entered directly from 
the hall, is furnished with three long ta- 
bles, upon which can be found all the late 
magazines and periodicals, together with 
everal furm papers, which are doubtles 
of much interest. as well as instructive to 
the patrons of the library. On the walls 
of the reading room are several racks, well 
filled with all the Erie, Buffalo, and other 
datly papers 

Adjoining the rei 1g room is the book 
department, containing about 2,000 yvol- 
umes of history, fiction, and reference 
books, all of which are free to be taken 


;} from the library by any responsible per 


sons The book department contains also 


) the private library of John Weis, which is 


composed of not more than fiity vulumes, 














some of which are over one hundred years 
old. 

The third floor of the building is fitted up 
as a public hall, where people in the neigh- 
borhood or sleighing parties are at liberty 
to enjoy themselves, so long as they com- 
ply with the rules of the Trustees. The 
basement is furnished as a dining room for 
picnic parties. It is supplied with tables, 
benches, cupboards well filled with all 
necessary dishes, a stove, and fuel. 

Everything is kept in order by the cus- 
todian, who also acts as librarian. He lives 
with his family on the second floor of the 
building, and has two rooms in the base- 
ment, 

Every department of the Weis Library 
is free to the public on every day but Sun- 
days and holidays, the’ only requirements 
being a strict adherence to the rules of 
the Trustees, which call for perfect quiet In 
the reading room, a fine for the abuse 
of books taken from the building, no 
liquor, dancing, or games of chance to be 
indulged in by parties enjoying the use of 
the public hall or grounds, and the giving 
of at least forty-eight hours’ notice by par- 
ties larger than ten in number wishing to 
use the basement. Everything in the man- 
agement is done very systematically, ac- 
cording to the wishes of John Weis, who 
owed a great part of his success In Ife to 
his ruling characteristic—that of doing 
things systematically and with great care. 
Iiad he been a man of less prudence, econ- 
omy, and perseverence, there woulld be no 

Veils Library, and the people in that neigh- 
borhood would have no such opportunity of 


| gaining a knowledge of good literature. 


Who can tell what benefits may some day 
be derived in other farming neighborhoods 
from the example and generosity of this 
man? His deed is worthy of attention even 
from those who will never visit the build- 
ing that stands in the fields six miles from 
Erie as a monument to his memory and a 


potent inspiration to the world at large. 


HALF AN HOUR WITH CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


It was soon after the publication of “A 
Little Journey in the World” that I met 
Charles Dudley Warner at a field night of 
the University Club in Baltimore. 

Ile was there as the guest of Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, through whose friend- 
ship | was granted more than the courteous 
moment to which time and numbers limited 
Mr. Warner's acknowledgment of compli- 
ment and introduction that evening. For 
everybody was talking about his book, and 
everybody wanted to meet him. He stood 
under the arch leading into the library, his 
thin, dark face, aquiline features, rather 
long hair, and dreamy gray eyes a pictur- 

1 contrast to Col. Johnston's square, 
rusty-red face, snow-white, close-cropped 
head, and bright, blue eyes—the gentle 
reticence of his manner subdued almost 
into impassiveness by the other's soldier- 
like warmth and unconventionality. I 
thought him looking very tired, and after- 
ward he told me that this reception was 
the fag end of a breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner, each one longer and more cere- 
monious than the other, and that the only 
drawback to the pleasure of a visit to Bal- 
timore was the fabulous capacity for food 
demanded of a man. 

Two impressions are most vivid in my 
memory of him—the unfailing courtesy with 
which he responded to every platitude and 
bore the most irrelevant Interruptions, and 
the patience with which he listened to my 
crude criticisms of his book. “A Little 
Journey tin the World "’ was one of the first 
novels to take up the Wall Street specula- 
tor and the New York leader of fashion, 
and at the time of Mr. Warner's visit to 
Baltimore we were busy fitting Henderson 
and Margaret to various prominent men 
and women in New York. Margaret her- 
self had been an object lesson to me—as she 
was, doubtless, to other women absorbed 
in the idly busy life of a large and gay so- 
clety—and I welcomed the opportunity to 
probe the genesis of her creation and ques- 
tion some of the lines of her development. 
I tried to tell Mr. Warner something of 
what the book had meant to me, and the 
freedom from vanity and _ self-conscious- 
ness with which he Hstened and answered 
made my talk with him one of the most 
delightful half hours of my life. 

Among other things, 1 asked him if it 
was true that the youngest Astor bride was 
the original of Margaret. “No,” he an- 
swered; “‘ I wish I could point to one origi- 
nal. Margaret is simply the embodiment of 
what [ see around me every day—the prom- 
ise of a noble and beautiful womanhood 
withering in the grasp of our great Na- 
tional evil.”’ 

* Wealth? Society?"’ I asked, a little 
puzzled. ‘‘ Making haste to be rich and be- 
ing rich in haste.” 

I suggested that it was not only In Amer- 
ica that men speculated. He smiled. “ As 


| a Nation we are the greatest speculators in 


the world, and our women share the profits 
of our speculations as the women of no 


| other country do. Margaret is an Ameri- 
| can woman—possible only in and to Amer- 


ica.’’ Then, with a sudden smile lighting 
‘I must tell you the greatest com- 
pliment I ever had paid any of my work. 
dust after the Harper appeared in which 
Henderson's railroad swindle and Mar- 
garet’s outburst of righteous indignation 
ire chronicled, [ had a letter from a wo- 
man in Brooklyn, a good Baptist, begging 
mc to bring Margaret to their weekly pray- 


his eye 


r meeting, because, ‘She's not too far 
gone yet to be converted. 
but why did you let ber die% IL ex- 














claimed. “I can’t forgive you that!” His 
eyes softened and darkened, “ Because I 
was so pitiful of her,"”’ he said; “ because I 
could not let her reach her legitimate end.” 

[ said I agreed with his Baptist friend 
that Margaret was too good not to be bet- 
ter. He shook his head. “Graft a New 
England conscience upon a sensuous tem- 
perament with occasion and opportunity 
to stifle the one and indulge the other, 
marry them to a Henderson, and the result 
is almost a foregone conclusion.”" 

“ But she might have saved Henderson.” 

“In a book—not In New York. You forget 
she was in love with him.” 


“THE WIT OF OTHER \MEN.” 


In the interesting paper on ‘“ Misquota- 
tion,” in Tur Revimw for Nov. 17, the au- 
thor refers to Wordsworth's exquisite lines: 
Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perchance the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 

In this article they are spoken of as be- 
longing to Wordsworth's “Solitary 
Reaper,’ and authenticating the fact from 
memory, I thought so, too. But I was a 
little surprised to find in a paper on “ Ex- 
pression in Poetry,’ in The National Re- 
view for September, the same stanza quoted 
by the author of the article the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching—as from the “ Highland Girl,” 
which is, ‘‘ What shall I say? Strange, up- 
on my honor!" Both the writer in Tue 
Review and the one in The National Re- 
view make their statements of the source 
of the quotation with calm authority. In 
THE REVIEW the writer on “ Misquota- 
tion "’ puts special stress upon the lines, for 
they have been, to his sorrow, misquoted. 
Mr. Beeching follows his quotation, which 
he uses happily as an illustration of “ gen- 
uine poetry,” with the following para- 


| graph: 


If we take these lines to pieces, we may 
be tempted to say it is -the prosiest verse 


}ever written: ‘old,” “ unhappy,” “ fa 


off,”’ are words of an everyday vocabular 
and ** Will no one tell me what she sings ”*’ 
might occur in almost any drawing room 
conversation. But if we are content not 
to take the passage to pieces, if we are con- 
tent to receive it and let it make its own 
impression as a whole, we must acknowl- 
edge it to be a perfect rendering of the 
effect on the poet's mind of the wi'd, vague, 
sad Highland music. <A good proof of poet- 
ileal adequacy is that such lines cannot be 
paraphrased. 

Confusion in the placing of this quota- 
tlon seems sadly confounded. I have no 
copy of Wordsworth to refer to at the pres- 
ent moment, so I am in a state of inde- 
cision as to which authority is correct. 
The odds in my mind are fairly in favor 
of “The Solitary Reaper.”’ It seems 
strange that such contradictions should 
occur, and of such well-kncewn lines But 
are they well known? It is much as a fa- 
miliar face in a crowd, whose name has 
slipped the memory. The quotation is, so 
to say, not shopworn. The delicacy of the 
sentiment has the faint uncatchable sweet- 
ness that wakens response and charm. Is 
it possible one doesn't know to which poem 
this exquisite word picture belongs? Fancy 
not knowing which of Shakespeare's 
heroes sald, “To be or not to be’? 
or “If dare do all that may become 
2 man,” or where “Ring out, wild 
bells,”’ “ Pleasures are like poppies spread,” 
&c., are to be found! They are well 
quoted, well Known, and obvious. But 
the things that are less handled by the idle 
crowd, that are rather the finer meanings 
which the ‘“‘ few discern, and a very few 


} feel burn,’’ are of tmportance enough, for 


those who appreciate to inform themselves 
concerning 

I fancy there are few of us who have 
not striven to recover from inner conscious- 
ness the “fugacious”’ word that eludes 
capture to complete some dimly remem- 
bered quoiation—the word that is necessary, 
but that dances just beyond the grasp and 
vexes with its erratic gleam the futile pur- 
suit We try to persuade ourselves we have 
made the correct cholce, but we know we 
haven't. 

Misquotation is a serious thing. To 
glean vagrantly from the fields of litera- 
ture without sufficient interest to be accu- 
rate and authentic In one’s transcription of 
the borrowed passage is indolence—perhaps 
worse. 

“To know is something,”’ and to know 
thoroughly is something more Careless 
quotation mars the charm which the per- 
fect fusion of words and sentiment gives 
and which requires exact rendering. 

There are those who misquote through in- 
dolence as well as ignorance, and quota- 
tions are often attributed to the wrong 
sourees. The persistent effort to cast 
Sterne’s “ God tempers the wind to theshorn 
lamb’ upon the charity of the Bible is to 
be remembered. The rose does not smell 
as sweet by any other name, and a quota- 
tion should not be used unless it ts ren- 
dered impeccably from the text of the au- 
thor. 

If one would quote and evidence famil- 
iarity with “ Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses,”’ let him by all hazards be sure 
of his authority, and able to appreciate 
sympathetically the bearing of the apposite 
word upon the meaning and the melody of 
the text The trouble is comparatively lit- 
tle—indeed, verifying a quotation is a 


| pleasure to a certain contingent of book 


lovers, and the correct placing from 


| memory of the quotable fragment 


erature is an enviable one 


Quick thy tabl memory 


It has been iid that 
cation of a verse from Virgil was worth a 


the happy appli- 


talent.’ if one would make memory, in- 
deed, a paradise from which, as Richter 
says, one may not be driven, one should 


| be very careful in the search for possible 


error when one quote from, let me say, 
Plautus and the rarer poet 


MAY HARRIS, 





THE WEEK IN ART. 


Christmastide is not usually marked by 
much activity in the New York art world 
in the way of public or private exhibitions. 
The dealers are too much occupied in sup- 
plying the needs of the purchasers of 
Christmas gifts, and the public is too busy 
preparing for the festival and the suc- 
ceeding holidays to have time to devote to 
art displays. With the remarkable busi- 
ness prosperity of this year, however, there 
are more little exhibitions, club displays, 
&c., than have ever been held at this time 
of the year 


o,¢ 
The Union League Club is holding its sec- 
ond monthly art display. The Lotos Club 
has just concluded its initial display for the 
The Black and White Club's third 
exhibition at the Duran-Ruel gal- 
this evening. Joseph Lindon 
Boston is showing a number of 
and copies of Egyptian, 
and Grecian architectural! master- 
the Architectural League rooms. 
some canvases by Arthur B. 
the Macbeth Gallery, Ben Fos- 
ter’s interesting and forceful landscapes are 
at the Crist-Delmonico, Augustus Fran- 
zen's strong portraits at the Oehme, Paul 
de Longpré's California flower water colors 
at the Knoedler, Walter L. Palmer's Winter 
landscapes at the Avery, and some old mas- 
ters at the Durand-Ruel gallery 
o,° 
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In addition to these numerous, varied, and 
intercsting club exhibitions and “‘ one-man” 
dispiay the dealers’ are more 
than usually well stocked with old and 
modern foreign canvases and American 
pictures of note. T. B. Blakeslee has some 
remarkably good examples of the early 
English, Flemish, and Dutch schools. There 
are good 3arbizon at 
Oehme's, Schaus's, and 
Avery's; a rarely good lot of Monets and 
others of the French impres 
Durand-Ruel’s, while the lovers of 
ican landscapes will find examp'es of 
best home painters, as well as of the best 
foreign artists, at Clausen’'s KKrau- 
shaar’s. At Tooth's, modern English art is 
best represented, and the new Dowdeswell 
gallery has some unusual examples of the 
Italian primitives and other old masters, 


galleries 


some canvases 


kK noedler's, 
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and 


°° 

It is not easy to understand why the Art 
Committee of the Lotos Club should have 
made a joint exhibition of Alexander Blu- 
mensteil’s fan blades, painted by over three- 
score noted modern foreign and American 
artists, and a well-selected collection of the 
landscapes of R. A. Blakelock, one of the 
most original, poetical, and strongest of 
American painters. The two exhibits jarred. 
The fan blades are essentially decorative 
and slight in themselves. The Blakelock 
landscapes are large In conception, thought- 
ful and beautiful in tone and The 
guests of the club members, who thronged 
to the cxhibition, and especially its feml- 
nine part, raved over the fan blades, and 
the exquisite tonal dreams of poor Blake- 
lock were comparatively neglected. 

*,* 

The Blumensteil fan blades should have 
been shown by themselves or in conjunc- 
tion with a display of modern decorative 
works Mr. Blumensteil has given years 
to the formation of his collection, and it is 
a unique as well as valuable one. Hach 
blade has been painted by a modern foreign 
or American artist of ability and reputa- 
tion, of some characteristic subject. Vibert, 
of course, for example, contributes a Car- 
dinal; Casanova, a monk; Beraud, a Paris 
street scene, and Clays, a Dutch marine. 
The ivory lends Itself well to some of the 
brushes, and not so well to others, but the 
collection, as a whole, is a delightful and 
instructive one, 


color. 


It is too late a day to discuss the work of 
R. A. Blakelock, or to agitate the question 
of his place among American landscapists, 
There are those who place him in the rank 
with the great trio of Inness, Wyant, and 
Homer Martin. There are those who con- 
sider him inferlor to these landscapists, 
and merely an eccentric colorist. There can 
be little dissent, however, from the general 
proposition that he possesses both origin- 
ality and force, and that is perhaps the 
best estimate which aecords him a place by 
and for himself as a painter who, while his 
range is not so wide as that of Inness, Wy- 
ant, or Martin, his brush less responsive 
than theirs, and his treatment a little mo- 
notonous, still with them has something of 
their insight into nature’s varied moods 
and much of thelr poetic sympathy and 
feeling. Most of the Blakelock landscapes 
at the Lotos Club display came from the 
collections of Catherine Lambert, George 
A. Hearn, and William Macbeth, and, with 
few exceptions, have been seen at this or 
that gallery or exhibition. They need no 
description now. Perhaps the best and 
strongest were the “Moonlight Night,” 
the “Indian Encampment,’ “ Moonrise at 
Sunset,"’ and “ Silvery Moonlight.””. These, 
with their fellows, are rarely fine tone 
and color dreams, filled with that imagina- 
tion which in Turner so inspired Ruskin, 

-and are all the work of a man who has 
the true artistic soul. 
o,* 

An exhibition of paintings by Joseph 
Lindon Smith at the gallery of the Arch- 
itectural League in Filty-seventh Street 
began or Dec. 7, and will continue until 
Dec. 24. (t is the first exhibition of Mr. 
Smith's work in New York, but has been 
shown in Boston, where the painter re- 
sides; ut the St. Botolph Club, and at the 
Museum of Wine Arts. The work has been 
appreciated to such anextent by the artist's 
friends and arquaintances that he has had 
very little of It at any time in his possession, 
and the paintings shown are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, loaned. As painting Mr. Smith's 
work has beem well said to belong to the 





mode of representation. In this respect | 
it is that to which art lovers are accus- 
tomed. The old masters painted thoughts, 
not sights. They give ideas, not impres- 
sions. In so doing they stand above mod- | 
ern artists. No one appreciates this dif- 
ference more fully than Mr. Smith him- 
self, for he is not merely a painter, but | 
a student and lover of the great 
the past. which is the subject matter of 


; an analogous position. 
| ever, 


art of | to this time there 





almost all of his work. Spending much of 
his time in Italy, in Greece, and in Egypt, 
he has chosen to paint from the master- 
p eces of architectural design and of sculp- 
ture instead of painting the people or the 
life, or nature. It rarely -hap- 
pens that a painter of ability chooses to 
paint from werks of art instead of from 
rature. Most painters prefer to do what 
they call “ originai work.” When it comes 
tu the painting of sights to the definition 
of visual impressions it very little 
difference whether the subject be the 
aria of Jacepo della Quescia or Mrs 

B., who wants her likeness done. It is just 
as much of an achievement to paint weil 
the Colossi of Aboo Simbel 

the natural rock from which 
been cut, or the sands of the 
ert under which they have 
As painting Mr. Smith's work is 
He has a good sense of form, of 
and color. The “ Garga Pulpit,” the door 

St. Mark’s in Venice, with the 
columns of black marble; the Ilaria al- 
referred to, the Nike '"’ from the 
Acropolis at Athens, the studies of Aboo 
Simbel, outside and inside, all good 
and faithful reproductions. most re- 
cent and in every way 
of work is the sculptures of the so-called 
Alexander Constantino- 


landscape, 


makes 


as to paint | 
they 
Lybian 


buried 


have | 
Des- 

been 
good 
light, 


way of 
ready 
ure 


His 


sarcophagus, in 


| ple, in recognition of which work the paint- | 


Sultan. These 


accurate 


er decorated by the 
are all good paintings as well as 
illustrations. 

As illustrations 
ucational value. In 
Trustees of the Boston Museum 
recentiy purchased the 


the Alexander sarcophagus 


was 


ed- 
this 
have 


they have a special 


appreciation of 


representation of 


| lifetime of 


Mr. Buzll Has a Word with John 
Morley. 


New York Times Saturday Review: 
gratuitous fling at the memory of 
which Mr. John Morley found 
to embody in a line of his 
“Cromwell,” though perhaps annoying, 
will hardly seem formidable to those ac- 
quainted with-the character and mental 
habits of Mr. Morley himself. The 
Artemus Ward used to say that “if a fel- 
low can’t attract public attention by any 
other means, he can always fall back on 
committing a nuisance!" 

A keen of this happy 
has been exhibited with more 
trusiveness from time to time 
Mr. Morley’s career. In his own 
he is the prophet, par excellence, of that 
ereed of querulous politics whose average 
devotee Disraeli described as “ the 
enemy of every man but himself and the 
friend of every country but his own.” 
However, neither in that nor in any 
respect does he differ from the professional 
‘reformer, either in England or in 
country. One of Dr, Sam Johnson's defini- 
tions was: 

“ Patriotism: 1. 
last refuge of a scoundrel 
some humorous lexicographer 
fine: ‘‘ Reform. The last resort 
litical outcast,"" viewing 
course, in its secondary 
to the “ professional ”’ type. 

The professional ‘‘ reformer,” as typified 
in John Morley, is by no means a complex 
organism. 
simplest—and, by the same _ token, 
cheapest, The necessary elements 
merely a fair command of language, money 


To The 
The 
Paul Jones 
inclination 


sense 


country 


ounce 


Love of country; 2. The 
In our 
might 
of a 
word, 


the of 


sense as 


are 


enough to provide literary leisure, and the | 


temperament of a common scold. These 
given, the rest follows. In Mr. Morley's 
case the mischief has been somewhat ag- 
gravated by frequent spasms of sentli- 
mental statesmanship and petticoat poll- 
tics in England during his lifetime, and 
these have from time to time enabled him 
to append himself to the coat-tails of Glad- 
stone In a relation not unlike that between 
Agamemnon and Thersites. 

The present healthy and virile trend of 
English politics, however, so 
exorcises Mr. Morley from current atten- 
tion or importance that he is driven away 
back into history to find a scolding ground, 
I think the two columns you gave up to 
him last Saturday were more than he is en- 
titled to—on this side of the water at least. 
He may, however, still be worth a stickful. 

AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 10, 1900. 


Portraits of Christ—A Letter from 
Gen. Hawkins. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In Tue New York Times Satrurpar 
Review of Dec. 8 there is a correspond- | 
ent's answer to a request for information 
abo the personal appearance of Jesus. 
It ; without qualification a long ago 
di ited account, which was never seri- 
ousiy considered. Until I read this com- 
munication I had believed that this de- 
scription of Christ, attributed to “ Publius 
Lentulus, President of Judea, in the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar."’ had been discarded as 
being unworthy of belief, and was some- 
what astonished to see it sét forth as a 
fact. } 

In the Dictionary of Christian Biography, | 
by Smith and Wace, may be found the 
following brief mention of the lentulus 
statement: ‘‘The reported author of an 
apocryphal letter to the Roman Senate | 
about Christ. It gives mediaeval ideas 
about Christ's personal appearance.’ This 


i is any 


} Tents 
|} brought to 


most difficult piece | 


| Lentulus in a 
| ever was, gave him an office that never ex- 


| the 


; and 


late | 


alternative | 
or less ob- | 


throughout | Rober 


| parative 


other | 
| serap or 


this | 


time | 
po- | 


applied | 


| Not Older Than the Fourth Century. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


On the contrary, it is among the | 
the | 





completely | 


is a careful condensation of a now general- 
ly accepted belief, 

It is not known that there was ever such 
an official in Jerusalem as President, or 
that a man named Lentulus ever occupied 
We do know, how- 
reign of Tiberius 
was Governor. Up 
no dis- 


that during the 
Pontius Pilate 
has been made 
drawing, painted 


Caesar, 


covery of any 


| bas-relief, statue, bust, stamp on coin, or 


written description of Christ of which there 
truth whatever of its having been 
during His life after His death 
by any who saw while He was 
alive. 


done or 


one Him 
present- 
been 

but 
have 


ap- 


counterfeit 
time to time, 
scholars, 
proved to 
the 


Several supposed 
have, from 
the notice of 
examination, 


with 


which, 
had 


upon 


no connection personal 


| pearance of the Saviour 


RUSH C. HAWKINS 


New York, Dec. 11, 1100 


A Letter from M. D. Conway. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
The Lentulus letter is one’ of the 
uccessful ‘fakes’ in the aistory of 
fraud, because of its beauty. 

‘Head of Christ,’’ which 
my cherished was, 


most 
re- 
ligious 
long 
I be- 


setti's has 


been possession, 
lieve, 
pretty invention, and if the 
Jesus had not been too rigidly convention- 
alized when it was devised, (fifteenth cent- 
ury,) no doubt the pretended letter would 
marked its reappearances during its 
five other beautiful works. 
Had it only been as artful as it is 
it would be the masterpiece of fabrications 
Christian historians might to-day be 


have 
centuries in 


and 


| defending instead of repudiating its preten- 


sions. The old imprudently 


no such person 


inventor put 


city where 


and made him write about Christus 
on appellation unknown during the 
and evidently taken from 
The 
have tracked 
Hierzog, Dr. Robinson, Schaff, and others, 
ind there is a good summary in McClin- 
tock & Strong's “ Cyclopaedia.’’ The origi- 
nal is this cyclopedia, and those 
famillar with Latin will find it amusing 
instructive to compare the old letter 
with what it has become at the close of the 
nineteenth century, as quoted in your issue 
of Dec. 8. The of God" (vocant 
fillum Dei) in the first sentence has 
come “offspring of the immortal 
(more Romaniike,) the ‘‘ red beard” 
been suppressed, the “ changing and brill- 
jant eyes’ are now blue, and a considera- 
ble number of adjectives have been added. 
it is to be hoped that your correspondents 

Miss Florence Lindsay and Mr. Spencer 
will let us know the source of 
translation, for it is worthy 
study as indicating the 
the fiction, 


isted 
Jesus, 
Jesus 
the New 


hoax 


Testament 


been by 


given in 


* Son 
be- 
God, 


has 


tson 
thelr 
causa 


causans of 


scholars oc- 
whatever 


Nothing is more certain to 

with Christian history, 
creeds, than the fact that not one 
sentence written during the life- 
of Jesus, by Jew or Gentile, contains 
illusion to Him whatever, or even to 
His existence; that of all the writ- 
ings about Him after His death not one 
has been traced to a contemporary. 


MONCURE D, CONWAY. 
12, 1000, 


cupied 
their 


time 
any 


also, 


New York, Dec. 


Your correspondent, HL M. 
Page 822 of your issue of Nov. 24, is 
perfectly correct in his impression that 
no description of the physical characteris- 
tics of Christ have come down to us from 
His time. None of the evangelists gives 
us the least hint with respect to the per- 
sonal appearance of Christ. 


The one you print on Page 8090 is found 
in a Latin letter, which pretends to have 
been written by Publius Lentullus, a con- 
temporary of Pilate and President of 
the people of Judea, (no such office ex- 
sited,) and sent to the Roman Senate. 
This letter was first discovered in a man- 
uscript copy of the works of Anselm, in 
the twelfth century, and is certainly not 
older than the fourth century. Another 
description is found in the works of John 
of Damascus, in the eighth century, and a 
third in the church history of Nicephorus, 
fourteenth century. Besides these tradi- 
tions may be mentioned the two so-called 
pictures of Christ—that sent by Him to 
King Abgarus and that imprinted on the 
handkerchief of Veronica. According to 
the legend, St. Veronica was a plous wo- 
man of Jerusalem, who when Christ passed 
by her on His way to Golgotha, took off 


Miller, on 


| her head covering and handed it to Him 


in order that He might wipe the blood 
and sweat from His face, and when He 
returned the cloth His features had be- 
come impressed upon it. Isn't this the 
first account of instantaneous photography 
on record? Cc. 8. CAMPBELL 


Owego, N. Y¥., Dec. 10, 1900. 


Many inquiries have been made as ‘to 
whether Deacon Bradbury, in Mr. Edwin 
Asa Dix's novel of that name, is a 
real character and was drawn from any 
one whom the author personally knew. Sey- 
era! attempts have also been made to lo- 
cate Felton, the Vermont Village where 
the ‘events described in the book took 
place. Mr. Dix, however, states that the 
Deacon is not drawn from any actual per- 
sonage whatever, and that, to the best of 
his knowledge, there is no village of Fel- 
ton, under that or any other name, in New 
Hngland. Intending pilgrims may thero- 
fore spare their journey, 


portrait, | 





Ros- 


adventures of } 
Gabler, | ; : one 
two limited editions de luxe.) 


| A Woman 





of com- | 


923 

A PROPHECY, 

hm 

To-day we publish “An English- 
woman’s Love Letters,’ in associa- 
tion with Mr. John Murray of 
London, who vouches for their 
authenticity. We venture to say 
that during the coming wecks these 
exquisite Iztters form the book which 
will be most read and discussed. In 


| London their extraordinary quality 


has already been recognized, and 


| columns are being published in the 
| newspapers about their probable au- 
| thorship. The N. Y. Evening Fostina 


notice from advance sheets says: 


“ The letters are so exquisite that one 
hesitates to detach any individual beauty 
from its setting. (Then after quotations): 
With these extracts, which suffer in being 
torn from the context, the reader is left to 
judge the ratio of literature to life in this 
exquisite book.” 


Price $1.50 net. 
om om» & 


»* * 
Also ready to-day is the first part 


lof “The Furniture of Our Fore- 


painted under the inspiration of this | 
appearance of | 


fathers,” one of the most handsome 
and interesting works we have ever 
published. This initial Part (there 


| will be 8) covers the furniture in use 


at the South before $700 and is hand- 


artistic | Somely bound in stiff blue papzr with 
| buff stamping; the many beautiful il- 
| lustrations of 17th Century furniture 


| are reproduced in photogravure, half- 


tone and line drawings; and a sub- 
scription to the series of parts could 


| hardly be improved on as a Christ- 


mas present. 
(Price, regular 
part. 


edition, $2.00 a 
Send for particulars of the 


om wo »* ad &* 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRIST- 


MAS GIFTS. 


The Lane That Had No Turning, 
bert Parker. 


By Git- 


Tenderfoot. By Mrs. Seton- 
Thompson, 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka, 

Autobiography of a Tomboy. 
nette L. Gilder. 

The Voice of the People. 
gow. 

The Gentleman from Indiana. 
Tarkington, 

Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. 

The Heart's Highway. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins, 


Songs of 
Weeden. 


By Jean- 
By Ellen Glas- 


By Booth 


the Old South. By Howard 


| The Stickit Minister’s Wooing. By S. R. 


Crockett. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO,, 
34 Union Square E., N. Y. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass 
The Water Babies 


In offering “Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass” and 
“The Water Babies,” we take great 
pleasure in calling particular atten- 
tion to the new, appropriate and 
artistic features of these classics for 
children. Full-page illustrations have 
been reproduced by a new process in 
three and four colors, and scattered 
through the books in liberal profusion, 
lending to the books a charm which 
finds ready recognition among the 
little ones. 

The text has been printed in large, 
clear type. Numerous unusual fea- 
tures, such as decorative end papers, 
chapter headings and specially de- 
signed title pages, have been incor- 
porated in these books, and add much 
to their beauty and attractiveness. 


The price of each volume, large 
quarto in size, is $2.00. 


A. WESSELS CoO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


Engagement 
Calendar 


Beautiful, distinguished. Distinctly SMART 
Deckie-edged, hand-made paper. Edition limited 
to 200 sets. In cloth, leather, silver, or gold. 


GORHAM CO., Stiversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th St., New York. 


THAT MAINWARING AFPAIR. 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR. Illustrated by B. 
Piaisted Abbott. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50, 
A family mystery and detective story of a high 
class, with a plot impenetrable to tho reader ug- 
til the end is reached. 
3. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. ‘ 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS. 


A Shorter Course in Munson Phonography. 


Adapted for the Use of Schools and for S:2!f-Instraczion. By JAw:s E. 
MUNSON, Official Stenographer, N:w York Suprem2 Court, author of 


“ The Art of Phonozraphy,”’ etc. 


What THE HARTFORD POST says of Mr. Munson's previous book: To those 
who are looking for the best system of instruction in this most important art, the 
‘Art of Phonography " is cordially recommended. [It hes stood the test of thirty 
years. It is practical, The book is a complete guide, compendium, and reference 
work, 


Sanity of Mind 


A s‘udy of its conditions, and of the means to its development and 
vation. By David F, Lincoln, M D., author of “ School and 1 
Hygiene,” ‘Hygienic Physiology.” A text-book for the 
schools, etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


Method of Evolution. 


By H. W, Conn, Pa D,, Instructor of Biology in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 8vo, $2.00. 

Prof. Conn, who in a previous work summarized fer the popular reader the evi- 
for and against the general theory of organic evolution, has now brought 
the subject up to date by reviewing the present attitude of science toward the 
various evolutionary theories. The work gives an especially full account of the 
theories of heredity inaugurated by Weismann, and of the very great change that 
they have produced in the view which biologists take to-day in regard to all phe- 
nomena connected with evolution and development. 


reser. 
ustrial 
use of 


dence 


A Book of Common Worship 
Prepared for use in the New York State Conference of Religion. 
cloth, $1.25. 


A Book of Common Worship is the outgrowth of a belief, on the part of the 
State Conference, in the possibilities of common worship. It is published with the 
hope not only that it may be found useful in the sesstons of the Conference, but 
also that other State Conferences and similar gatherings may make“ use of it; 
that independent religious societies may perhaps find it helpful ia the development 
of thelr worship; and that it may prove a spiritual aid and comfert to many indi- 
viduals in their own private 


16mo, 


use, 


The Moving Finger Writes 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, author of “In the Crucible.” 


Miss Litchfielkt shows 


$1.25. 


In delineation of character, a mastcr han. She breathes 
OS TE TR rR ee eee SS 
boidty defined from the back- 


sVchological in its nature, 


stand out, 
Writes ' 


and 


pen, and they 
Moving 


of her 
* The 


life into the creations 


1d of the story Fin ger is 


grou 


mystery, tragedy, and love do 
that will appeal chiefly to young 


the actual world 


uction does not suffer on that account 
lag for a moment. The book is 
vet correlated 
Register. 


yet the 


not tet interest one 


facts of the 


MAYA 


A Story of Yucatan 


By WILL 
thor of “Slav or Saxon.’ 
trated, 12mo, $1.25. 


“MAYA: A Story of Yucatan,” 
is a tale of love and adventure in 
which the scenes are laid amid the 
abodes of that wonderful people 
whose ruined cities are to-day the 
noblest isonuments of aboriginal 
art. The period is that of Spanish 
invasion, and the Maya Princess, 
who is th: chief feature of the 
story, will hardly fail to awaken 
in the mind of the reader a warm 
feeling of sympathy and admira- 
tion. 
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MAJOR ANDRE. 
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ae some years 


allegu 

There 
work (as a 
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event 


you space 


when in this country, under 
glamour of his host, Cyrus Field, in 
monument André at Tappan, 
have in the best of ta 
André’s standpoint, I can easily 
ideal of duty 
which 
that Tlale Therefore, I ask, 
} the difference in 
two? 


tions 


ire many instances given in this | 


general thing act to 


urate) regard 
untrue, all of which 
ieting, but from 
André | see that a high 
wer n the same way 


may not been ste. 


| Still 


ing wholly 
Space pr 
them the 
neak; that 
hone 
taken 


from contrac 
tute that 
three 
country boys, 
by them from 
allowed them 
war; that André was 
d of honor, and that there 
to Major Tallmadge were 
finally, that André was 
volatile 
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ishington 
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regarding the 
captors, Paulding, Van 
jams, I will from a 
King, written from Ridgefield, 
17, Y87, friend of 
King prefaces his letter by stating that 
the first and only officer who had 
of André while at the headquarters 
Second Regiment of Light Dra- 
which was then at Esquire 
at South Salem. He was brought up by 
Adjutant four to 
Connecticut 
Lieut, Col. 


Again, statements mad 


André 


polls of referring to 
actions of his three 

Wart, and Will- 
letter of Gen 
Conn., 
father. Gen. 


devo fore by 
ulter 
ol quote 


The 
unbecoming 


ly false; and, 


very superficial and character June 


alludes ir to a my 
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ost precious 


iuthor also a very 
André's cherishing, 


a miniatur “IT was 


t of 
memento, 


ma to 
as am 
Honora Sneyd, by 
partu from 
jected But, a 
relevan¢ to the matter we art 
sidering, | shall net allude to it further. 

First, then, if André was a 
what would Nathan Uale, who on the 
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: seh! 
Gilbert's 
an | 


Tarrytown, a character under the disguised | 
name of John Anderson. He looked — 
What like a reduced gentleman. * 
While we were walking together he said 
be must make a confidant of somebody, 
and knew not a more proper person than 
myself. * * * After passing Crumpound, 
and thinking himeelf past all danger, he 
was assailed by three bushmen near Tarry- 
town, who erdered him to stand. He said 
to them: ‘I hope, gentlemen, you be- 
long to the lower party,’ ‘We do,’ 
one. ‘So do Il. * * * lama 
officer on business of importance, 
must not be detained.’ Thereupon 
ef them took his watch from him and or- 
to dismount. The 
he said he found 
and must shift his tone. 
said to thom, ‘I am happy to 
mistaken, You belong to the 
ty, and so do I, and, to convince you of 
here is Gen. Arnold's pass,’ handing it 
to them. ‘Damn Arnold's pass,’ said they. 
(Lovely and honest and wsophisticated 
peasants, were they not’) ‘ You said you 
were a British officer. Where 
‘Gentiemen, I have none about 
he replied. ‘You a British officer, 
pooh! A gold watch and no money! Let 
us search him.’ They then examined 
saddie, but found none. Says one, ‘He has 
his money in his boots. them off 
and In his beots they found papers, 
no money. He said he saw they had 
such a thirst for money he would put them 
in a way to get it. They answered, ‘If we 
deliver you at King's Bridge we shall be 
sent to the Sugar House and you will save 
your money.’ He says, ‘If will not 
trust my honor two of you may stay with 
me and one shall go with the letter I will 
write. Name your sum.’ The sum was 
agreed upon, but i cannot recellect wheth- 
er it was 500 or 1,000 guineas, but I think 
the hitter was the sum. They then held a 
consultation for a considerable time, 
finally decided that if he wrote a party 
would be sent out to take them, and then 
they would all be priseners. Thereupon 
they took him to the commanding officer 
the but his watch until 

Washington sent them te Tappan, 
and made them restore watch to Ma- 
jor André 
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WOMAN. 
Sayings Wise and Otherwise from 


the Writings of Ancient and 


Modern Men and Women.* 


In this volume are given somewhat more 
than thousand quotations from the 
writers of all lands and times mainly con- 
cerning women. We gi-e below some of 
the more striking of these sayings, but 
readers will find the entire collection quite 
as interesting perhaps as the passages here 
chosen: 


one 


who enters his wife's dressing 
philosopher or a fool.— 


The man 
room is either a 
Balzac 

A woman never commands a man, unless 
he be a fool, but by her obedience.—Turkish 
Spy. 

Women know at first sight the character 
of those with whom they converse. There 
is much to give them a religious height to 
which men do not attain.—Emerson. 

A man should choose for a wife only such 
a woman as he would choose for a friend 
were she a man.—Joubert. 

Would you hurt a woman 
her affections.—Wallace 

A woman's hopes are woven as sunbeams; 
a shadow annihilates them.—George Eliot 

If woman did turn man out of Paradise, 
she has done her best ever since to make it 
up to him.—Sheldon. 

When a woman pronounces the name of a 
man but twice a day there may be some 
doubt as to the nature of her sentiments; 
but three times!—Balzac 

Women know by nature 
their emotions far better 
consummate male courtier 
eray. 

The swectest thing in life is the 
ed welcome of a wite.—Wiillis. 

The one has read the 
called woman knows more 
who has growr pale in libraries 

A beautiful and chaste woman is the 
perfect workmanship of God, the true glory 
of angels, the rare miracle of carth, and the 
sole wonder ct the world.—Hermes 

The only true and firm friendship ts that 
between man und woman, because it is the 
only affection exempt from actual or possi- 
ble rivairy.—A. Comte. 

The woman who is resolved to be respect- 
ed can make herself to be so, even amid an 
army of soldiers.—Cervantes 

A woman's preaching is like a dog's walk- 
ing on his hind legs. It is not done well, 
but you are surprised to find it done at all. 
—Johnson. 

Woman's power is over the affections. A 
beautiful dominion is hers, but she risks its 
forfeiture when she seeks to extend it.— 
Bovée. 

No man knows what the wife of his 
bosom is—no man knows what a minister- 
ing angel she is—until he has gone with her 
through the fiery trials of this world.— 
Washington Irving. 

If you would make a pair of good shoes, 
take for the sole the tongue of a woman; 
it never wears out.—Alsatian Proverb. 

The highest mark of esteem a woman can 
give a man is to ask his friendship, and the 
most signal proof of her indifference is to 
offer him hers.—Anonymous. 

Men bestow compliments only on women 
who deserve none.—Bachi 

A beautiful woman with the qualities of a 
noble man is the most perfect ting in nat- 
ure.—La Bruyére. 

In wishing to control her empire, woman 
destroys it.—Canabis. 

It is difficult for a woman to keep a se- 
cret; and | know more than one man who 
is a woman.-—Lafontaine 

The woman who throws herself at a 
man's head will soon find her place at his 
feet.—Desnoyers. 

You see in no place of conversation the 
perfection of speech so much as in accom- 
plished women.—Steele, 

A fan is indispensable to a woman who 
can no longer biush.—Anonymous. 

The happiest women, like the happiest 
nations, have no history.—George luot. 

Women give entirely to their affections, 
set their whole fortunes on the die, lose 
themselves eagerly in the glory of their 
husbands and children.—Emerson. 

In ail ill-matched marriages the fault is 
less the woman's than the man’s, as the 
choice depended on her the least.—Mme de 
Rieux. 

Women divine that they are loved 
before it is told them.—Marivaux. 

There will always remain something to be 
said of woman as long as there is one on 
the earth.—De Bouflers. 

Woman's happiness is in 
objects to men who abdicate too 
Michelet 

I will not 
character; rather, 
every day.-—Heine. 

A woman is like your shadow; follow her, 
she flies; fly from her, she follows.—Pro- 
verb. 

An old woman is a very bad bride, but a 
very good wife.—Fielding. 

Marriage has its unknown great men as 
war has its Napoleons, poetry its Cheniers, 
and philosophy its Descartes.—Baizac. 

1 received money with her, and for the 
dowry have sold my authority.—Piautus, 

When women love us they forgive us ev- 
erything, even our crimes; when they do 
not love us they give us credit for nothing, 
not even for our virtues.—Balzac. 

A man can keep another person's secret 
better than his own; a woman, on the con- 
trary, keeps her secret though she tells all 
others.--La Bruyére, 

“T like women,” sald a clear-headed man 
of the world, “ they are so finished.”’ They 
finish society, manners, language. Form 
and ceremony are their realm. They em- 
bellish trifles.—Emerson. 

A beautiful woman with the qualities of 
a noble man Is the most perfect thing in 
nature; we find in her all the merits of 
both sexes.—La Bruyeére. 

It is a misfortune for a woman never to 
be loved, but it is a humiliation to be loved 
no more.— Montesquieu. 

Women like brave men exceedingly, 
audacious men still more.—Le Mesle. 

There are twenty-four hours in a day, and 
not a moment in the twenty-four in which 
a woman may not change her mind.—De 
Finod. 

A man Is in general better 
he has a good dinner than 
talks Greek.--Johnson, 

Life is not long enough for a coquette to 
play all her tricks In.—Addison 

There are few husbands whom the wife 
cannot win in the Jong run by patience and 
love.—Marguerite de Valois 

Nothing is so embarrassing as the first 
téte-A-téte, when there is everything to 


most, aim at 


how to disguise 
than the most 
can do,—Thack- 
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say, unless it be the last, when everything 
has been said.—Roqueplan. 

On great occasions it is almost always 
women who have given the strongest proofs 
of virtue and devotion.—Montholon. 


God bless all good women! To their soft 
hands and pitying hearts we must all come 
at last.—Holmes. 

The hell for women who are only hand- 
some 1s old age.—Saint-Evremond. 

The man that lays his hand upon a wo- 
man, save in the way of kindness, is a 
wretch whom ‘twere gross flattery to name 
a coward.—Tobin. 

Woman knows that the better she obeys 
the surer she is to rule.—Michelet. 

One must have loved a woman of genius 
in order to comprehend what happiness 
there is in loving a fool.—Talleyrand. 

The man who lives in indifference is one 
who has never seen the woman he could 
love.—La Bruyére. 

Tell a woman that she is beautiful and 
the devil will repeat it to her ten times.— 
Italian Proverb. 

A woman's whole life ts the history of 
the affections, The heartis her world; it is 
there her ambition strives for empire.— 
Washington Irving. 

A woman's friendship borders more close- 
ly on love than man's.—Coleridge 

If a wife can induce herself to submit pa- 
tiently to her husband's mode of life she 
will have no difficulty to manage him 
Aristotle. 

In buying taking a wife 
yourself 


horses and in 
to God.—Tuscan Proverb. 

We meet in society many attractive 
men whom we would fear to make 
wive D’ Harleville 

I don't want a woman 
balance; 
of work,—Holmes, 

Women, iike Empresses, 
prisonment and hard labor 
mankind.—Tolstol, 

Women commend a modest man, and like 
him not.—Proverb 

A woman is more influenced by what she 
divines than by what she is told.—De Len- 
clos 

There is 


wo- 
our 


to weigh me in a 


condemn to im- 


no mortification, however keen, 
no misery, however desperate, 
spirit of woman cannot in some 
lighten or alleviate.—Lord Beaconsfield. 
There is nothing a man of good sense 
dreads in a wife so much as her 
more sense than himself.—Fielding 
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12mo, $1.50. 

THE WHITE CAVE. By WiLtiam O. 
SToppaRD. A story of life and adventure 
in Australia. Ilustrated, 12mo0, 254 pages, 
$1.50. 

BOYS’ BOOK OF SPORTS. By Mav- 
RICE THOMPSON. Articles on _ boating, 
fishing, archery, photography, etc. 352 
pages, $2. 

THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. Ernest 
INGERSOLL. A handsome volume telling 
abont the oceanand its inhabitants. 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN H'STORY. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
A collection of twenty-six stories describing deeds of heroism and famous battles, 
There are chapters on Danie! Boone, Clark and the conquest of the Northwest; the 
battles of Trenton, Bennington, King’s Mountain, New Orleans, Gettysburg, Mobile Bay, 


etc. 12mo, illustrated, 325 pages, $1.50. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF __||ameme 
BOOK OF:PLA 
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PLAYS AND OPERETTAS. 


A collection of plays in prose and verse which have 


appeared from time to time in St. N:cholas Mag rzine. 


There 


has been a great demand for numbers containing these 
plays, and most of them are now out of print. Here is “‘ The 


Fallad of Mary Jane,” ‘*The Land of Nod,’ 


’ ete. 


Just the 


book for those who are getting up holiday entertainments 
Fully illustrated, 12mo, about 225 pages, $1.00. 


TWO CAPITAL 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 
JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 


Mr. SypNeyY REID, the author of this book, relates the adventures of a little girl in 
Animal Land, introducing us to a delightful world in which giants and fairies, monkeys 


and elephants, birds and bears and lions live and move and have thei. being. 


Cleverly 


illustratea with humorous skeiches by Miss Fanny Y. Cory, who also contributes an ap- 


propriate-cover design, 


12mo, 301 pages, f1.50. 


PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 


By GABRIELLE E, JACKSON. 


The scene of this story is laid in a New England household. 


Polly is a very interest- 


ing little girl, combining in herself all the charms of disposition lacked by the other 


members of her family. 


A little crippled girl comes to board with the family for the 


summer, and Polly risks her life to save that of her afflictedfriend, and they go back to 


New York together in the fatt, where Polly studies art. 
Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 


‘Buffalo Express. 


“itis a prettily told story.’’— 
12mo, 293 pages, $1.50, 


ST. NICHOLAS VOLUME. 


There is no more splendid treasure-house of literature andart than the bound volume 


of St. N cholas. 
pages and nearly as many illustrations. 


It is issued in two parts, and the entire book contains about a thousand 
In red cloth, stamped in green and gold. 


$4.00. 


OTHER BOOKS FOR GIRLS, 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. By 
Mary Mapes DODGE One of the most 
popular children’s books. New edition, 
12mo, 355 pages, $1.50. 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. By Mary 
Mapes DopGgE, A series of prose s'ories 
and sketches, chiefly of Holland. Richly 
illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By Marr 
Mapes DopGe, Poems tor young people. 
12mo, $1.25. 

TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. C. 
V. JAMISON. The scene is laid in New 
York and New Orleans. Illustrated by 
Reginald Birch. 8vo, $1.50. 


| BOOK CATALOGUE “DE LUXE” 


QUICKSILVER SUE. By Laura E, 
RICHARDS. Showing the effect upon a 
chili’s character of lack of discipline. 
i2mo, $1 00. 


THE STORY OF BETTY. CaroLyn 
WELLS'S story of a young maid-of-all- 
work, Itustrated by Birch. 12mo, 275 
pages, $1. 50, 

DENISE AND NED TOODLES. By 
GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. A story about a 
li tle girl and her pets, Illustrated. 225 
pages, $1.25. 

LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. JAMISON. 
illustrated by Reginald Birch. Small 4to, 
246 pages, $1.50. 


‘The Century Co. invites all the readers of this paper 
to send forthe new beautifully illustrated Catalogue just 
issued. It Will he inbaiuable in the selection of Christ- 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 





RECENT BOOKS...’ 
Pre-Raphaelite Ballads.* 

Four of William Morris’s shorter pdems 
have been bound together in a little book 
printed on good paper and decorated in 
that black and white style which but for 
Morris would probably not have existed, 
although he is not responsible for its vary- 
ing phases. Pre-Raphaelite describes these 


ballads of ‘The idle singer of an empty 
day,” for they have the haunting beauty, 


,__NEW YORK, ‘SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 


IEBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 


elusive in meaning, characteristic of that | 
wave of thought and feeling which in- 


spirea Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Morris 
himself. Take the refrain, ‘‘ Two red roses 
across the moon.” What does it mean? Is 
it only a chance song that captivated the 
knight with its recurring mystery? Or is 
it perhaps the crest of the lady’s house? 


|The Best Selling 


Suppose that it means nothing and sternly | 
mark it worthless, yet can any one who | 
has met it coming strangely back at the | 
end of every stanza forget how it sings | 
itself? Then the ballad ‘“‘In Praise of My | 


Lady" extols a woman whose hair and | 


neck and eyes are so like the features of 
a Rossetti painting that one remembers 
instantly how Rossetti drew and painted 


the face of William Morris's wife again | 


and again. Pre-Raphaelite also is the last 
ballad with its bright tourney, and gay, 
braggart laugh, ** Hah! Hah! la belle jaune 
giroflee,’”’ and the gentle turn at the end 
where, as he is crowned, the victorious 
knight seems to see his lady’s 


Quiet head bow'd o’er the gillyflower bed. 


Whoever will may read, although perhaps 


not in this setting, for the edition is lim- 
| 


ited, and so it is to the ornament which 
ur unds the 


The poster { 


poems Wwe must turn, 
immediately suggested by 


the borders with which Mr. H. M. O'Kane | 


ha decorated this little volume of Pre- 
Raphaelite ballad Br I patches of whit 
on black ground ar u 1 boldly, and thers 
i not a trac of the delicat 
which give nystery to a pattern, except 
perhaps, in 10 ‘clign where two roses 
blended on ; escent moon are repeated 
; curving between. 
in the book, yet 
other four are attractive, and 

of mediaeval seri 

m, which is well, 

a part of their right 





intricacy | 


166th THOUSAND 


Book and 


the Choicest 


Christmas Gift of the Season. 


12mo, Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. At all Bookstores. 


REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D. D.,, 
SAYS: 

“T have not been able to do much 
reading for the last two years, but 
when I had begun this book, I had to 
finish it. 

“TIT was born and brought up in the 
central part of Maine, in a climate 
not unlike that which constitutes the 
atmosphere of this book, so I know it 
is true to life. It has the keen relish 
of the woods, the fragrance of the 
— 


et and clear 
strong ana ear 


wild flowers, and i 
as a northwest wind. Its characters 
are genuine and wholesome; and it 
is not only a pleasure, but it is an 
inspiration, to associate with then 
The des« 
not surpassed, to my thinking, b; 


which I have ever read anywhere 


ription of the battle scen¢ 


There is no use in 
other books, for it is quite able to 


comparing it wilh 


stand alone and take care of itself. 
“T congratulate the author on hav- 


-~ The marvellous suc- 
cess of ‘Eben Holden’ is 
as much acompliment to 
the great American pub- 

\licas tothe author . .. 

| ** Eben Holden’ is a true 
book; it is pre-eminently 
a story of Americans for 
Americans. We have long 
Heard calls for what) 

‘should be the great 

‘American novel; here 
we have the nearest ap- 
proach to it. In Ameri- 

_can literature we have 

now a perfect representa- 

tion of a typical Ameri- 
can character.”’ 





REV. JOHN LINDSAY WITHROW, D. 


D., SAYS: 
“Of the story of ‘Eben Holden’ let 
me say: It fascinates and then satis- 
fies. Free of the vice of pettiness, it 
is richly realistic.” 
REV. STEPHEN H. ROBLIN, D. D., 
SAYS: 


“It is one of the most delightful 


books in our literature, so wholesome, 


| elevated, natural and breathing such 


an atmosphere of truth. * * * May 


you and I be as worthy to live and as 


fit to die as ‘Eben Holden.’ ”’ 


| REV. REUEN THOMAS, D. D., 


WRITES : 
“T have read ‘Eben Holden’ from 
ver and delighted in it for 
its vividness of character portrayal 
its purity—its high artistic quality. 
It helps one to realize the times and 
the people—to live with them and love 


them. It deserves rank with the best 


| 
ing written it, and thank him for the | 


pleasure I have had in reading it.” books of its kind,” 


side with latter day ballads 


reading it” | —PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH. | voox 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY . . 


figures of men | rae ~ 


four quaint illustrations, how- 


i] Mr. O'Kane is seeking 


BOSTON 


most clearly indicated 
r odd, and lately become fashion- 
happened to his St Oe ean a aw os 
They are part Pre-Raphaelite E 
po r, with emphasis on the | istic. “TI 
which lost mea that they hav 


alleged masterful speeches at 

council fires and pathetic appeals to the 
ted as birds and flower re | justice of the white man, protesting agatnst 

worked into design. Mr. O'ikine | fatru n on Indian hunting grounds, be- 
“eines than draws, neb< ‘ long to fiction, not to fact."’ Br 

and hair. His rivers do not reall Humfreville of course is writing 


ike rivers, but onl nd for ther I of the plains--not of the 


Two Attractive Stories by 


Barbara Yechton 


while experiments of .thi nor of Logan 
timate thes ire dangerou 1) In various chapters Capt. Humfreville 
ctation. 


whol in spite of many faults 


resents the traits, customs, and habits of 
|} the Indians It was the Captain's experi- 
| ence to have faced in fight many of the 
about. Sometimes 


famong them a proof-read« ror on the 
last page,) Mr. O’Kar i 
lated that his work h 

charm, and that amid r ude of pit- 


various tribes he writes 
apparent | to exchange shot with an enemy may . ease 
respect, but the au- 


ngratu- 





mutual 
fi he hi suc ded ir ving Morris's thor has no trace of liking for his once 
Lallads a sult 4 t ; e first and 


engender ne’s Boats” Rarbara Yech- The youne savage is a very charming 
ton inspires young womanhood to | and well drawn character; she has 
wards high ideals.—The Bi 
s (Wheth- | Sioux Nation, on the Comanches, the N.Y. 


Apaches, and the various tribes All the 


indeed the gift of fascination.—The 


Bookman, N. Y. 
It is a book which will bring comfort The story is 


gre eo The are chapters o 1e i 
wage f¢ here are chapt n tl Gimins 


in atmi P 
full of quaint humor, of 


ind pleasure to many who believe || good character studies, and crisp nar- 
that their own life is unsupportable rative—Utica, N. Y. Herald 


ympathy with her h 
ine is contagion The Watchman, 
Boston, Ma 


between the troops of the 


United States and the Indians are graph- 
Capt. Humfreville’s Twenty Years ically des« a aos Ss] i thy Bn San Wrancisco Bulletin. 
: P the battle of sittle sig or an he ac aha Mat , ave ee: 
mony Our Hostile Indians.* The story deals with natural, whol 
} der of " 


phere of fitnes | noted encounters 


The author’ 


wiping out of the entire force under the 


: some life, and makes it Interesting 
That was the American 


\\ 


\ it strikes the re 


ented Cu I os 
im ed ¢ t Ly Sy ie Iiartford, Connecticut, Time 
Majuba Hill tragedy rhe account of the It is An excellent, healthy novel.—Phil One of the ver; 
poor estimate the author has of the Indian fi¢ht with a band of Indians always was : jonas ‘ ‘ ‘ 
™ adelphia Telegraph st 
The only merit granted to the 


Years Among Our osti Ir ne? ; : 
jur H India is th brightest and best of 


orl Chicago Chronicle 


redman | a close thing. The Indian wa the superior 
h courage A fair animal is he, but 
beyond that he possess« no single trait 


ee 


ot the white soldier as far as mobility was | . = 


concerned, Far from his base, the cavairy- “amass Day ¢ gE Wz : 5 
} », SL.5 WW ve) 

riggs Sank dir dia aa nak Geel alco, eal Crown Svo, $1.50 Crown 800, $1.50 
There was in the Indian nature a trait | his mount in a worse condition than his —— 
of intractability not found in any other | rider. The adventures of some of the 
portion of the human race Unlike the 
negro, he could not be enslaved. The Span- 
urd in the early days of discovery en- 
deavored to enslave the Indian; the result 
was that he died in his chain He wis | 
the ime when | first knew him as he was 
then-—-unamenable to the law and impa- 
tient of restraint So far he had shown 
himeclf incapable of even a veneer of civ- 
ilization He might be brought up in the 
midst of civilized surroundings and educat- 
ed, but at the first opportunity he would 
relapse into his original barbarism. Mr. 
The present condition of the Indians 

the ‘warde of the Nation,” as they ‘are 
iled—the author thinks is not a 
heppy one, Once they had arms, horses, | to a higher appreciation of music goes 
and mules and hunted and lived on the | merrily on, and in this good work the the Mendelssohn, 
holcest game They have become “ mis- | Scribners are conspicuous. The second vol- direct an expression of his independence the author finds, had sentiment only skin 
erable specimens of humanity, with hardly | ume of The Music Lover's Library, of of thought, for the reader will in some | deep He is never able to sti the soul, 
enough to eat, not enough clothing to cover | which the first was published some time | graceful and pleasing. Mr, 
their bodies, and with Inadequate means of | ago, now lies before us. It is Mr Henry T fut, on the whole, the volume will find a Finck gives a passing shot to the overs 
ghetter: The Indian geeulation bas been | Finck’s discussion of ‘Songs and Song | l > for itself. Books on this topic are Mendelssohn in England and 
awenths reduced during the last forty Writers.” This little volume covers a larg: few and unsatisfactory, and we must be eclares that in that country Mendelssohn 
years. Ideas as to th amount of ground, Mr. Finck ha eful for this attempt to fill what is cep gr names off 
giving a comprehensive survey of the field 1 long-felt want. The place of honor 
Affairs disputes the generally ac- } and one cannot help feeling that his motto posters Mpmirgpes vo 
cepted statement that the Indians are dyir | was, “ Let no song writer escape " Wor the Mr. Finck is at one with the judgment of 

S j “ a ee } i f F | 3 

out, | information of the general reader this plan | the leading musical critics of the world, | m the equal of Schubert H{@ 
thor thinks it mistake to be- | was by no means the worst that could hav: both past a | 
eaithat the GaAlinn oF tin ae Xa the author to put Schubert was first recognized there has nasterpie vocal music, which will 
huve had any oratorical gifts. The un- 
tutored child of nature ‘‘ can have no vo- 
cabulary.”’ Then hfs ideals are material- 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E. 177TH ST., N.Y 


Sent, postpaid, by 
noted frontiersmen are given. How the 
Overland Mail and the Pony Expre 


worked their way through all dangers 


chased for hundreds of miles by bands of 
Indians, finds a record in this volume, The 
prints are of unusual interest. music lovers will find their pet ideas as was the greatest exponent,’ are treated 
sailed with no little acridity by the author, | after Schubert. Mr. Finck finds that 
and some of the canonized saints of music | Loewe had genuine dramatic talent and 
and Song are treated with confident irreverence. No | that he showed it most eloquently in hia 
- one can accuse Mr. Finck of leaning upon harmonies and his accompaniments The 

Writers.””* author believes that he was deficient in 
The publication of books designed to lead | He is originality personified. } melodl invention, that he had enough 
There may be some room for regret that inelodic ideas to furnish forty songs, but 


author of:this work has made it so not 400 which he wrote. 


Finck’s ‘‘ Songs 


other musical commentators for his views. 





eases be forced into a controversial mood. but is alway 


estimation of 





concert pro- 
Brahms does to-day.” 

Finck praise as he de 

naturally does not re 


Indian population aimed at 
vary inc the present Commissioner of 


India naturally 


nd present Since the genius of Schumann down to some twenty 


| been devised. It enables 
| inf ¥ ffere ‘ nin- See Se} nn’'s lov P EES a 
| before his readers a vast amount of infor- material difference of oF del in's lovers a small number. 


| mation, which he 
| collect from a number of books. The work 


mastership of the well-known admiration for 


would otherwise have to | 
yressed in the many 
Finck Ty ) erly insists on i evoted to that writer We ara in- 
f the song | clined to think that Mr. Finck is somewhat 
which ne | § e ir s views as to 


which he established, namely, the art s« 


i very clear and unmistakable expressio! 
*PRE-RAPHAELITE BALLADS Ry William a, 
Morris, Lilustrated by H, M. O'Kane of Mr, Finck 
ito. New York: A. Wessels Company. . | songs and the composer whom he men- 
*TWENTY YEARS AMONG OUR HOSTILE | tions. Those who are acquainted with this 
INDIANS Describing the Characterist % wt P | tan 
Customs Habits, Religions, Marriages, gentleman's writings on music are aware as s2 * 
Dances, and Battles of the Wild Indians in ; that he has little respect for conventions Veilchen, 
Their Natural State, Together with the En- by historians as the f ‘eal art sor in 
of Civilization Through Their Hunting | and less for the general consensus, of opin- 
s, and the Fur Companies, Overland | ion. He says what he thinks, and he ays 
Stage, my Express, Electric Tele ph, and : -* = 
Other Phases of Life in the Pathless Regions | {t with great frankness. A good man} 
of the Wild West. By J. Lee Humfreville, 
Gate Captain United States Cavalry.) Fully 
illustrated from original photographs. Deco- | «SONGS AND SONG WRITERS By Hen T 
rated cover, 475 pages. New York: Hunter | Finck The Music Lover's Library. New 
& Co, York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25, 


personal opinions of the | 
want of ap- 


1elody doe luty for the setting of all 1 re ion for ‘ranz. His name hes been 
is. He calls ention to Moz | 
cepted oor 1a) y I and his best ngs ve 


certgoers in this chy for a 
which nerally 
often. It is quite certain 
the development of music, but he with }- that ho wrote ‘‘Im Herbst "’ had 

Mozart's work the true g s for song writing. The au- 
was only experimental and that it was not thor is we cnoWn as one of the most de- 


equal propriety notes 


aceepted by his contemporaries nor s im termines vnents of Brahms, and his 


eriticism of it composer's s gs will not 


reader. It must have given 


mediate snecessers as a model 


Loewe and the art ballud, of which he astonish 











Admittedly his BEST. 


** Quisanteé’ will easily rank as Mr. Hope’s 


* 


reatest book.’’—Toledo Sunday Journal. 


5th Edition. Qluisanteé. 5th Edition. 


“Never has Anthony Hope produced a work so brilliant as this.”—New York Tribune: 


Anthony Hope’s Greatest Novel. 


“QOwvertops ail else that Anthony Hope has given to the world.”—PAiladelphia Press. 


Quisanté. The Best. Quisante. 


‘* The best thing that Anthony Hope has ever done.’’--SAN 


‘The best thing he has written.” —LIFE, N. Y. 


“The most artistic piece of work that Mr. Hope has done.”’ 
—NEW YORK EVENING SUN. 


“In *“ Quisanté’ Mr. Hope makes a_great advance in depth 
and artistic quality over any of his previous work,’”,—BROOKLYN 


STANDARD. 


thing that he has yet written.” BROOKLYN TIMES. 


** The novel is an admirable one, standing out conspicuously 


better work, and we trust that he will not again abandon this 
vein.” PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


*** Quisante’ will take higher literary rank than Mr. Hope’s 
former stories.”,—NASHVILLE BANNER. 


Size, 4 3-4x7 1-2 ches, cloth, 376 pages, gult top. 


| 


FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 


‘‘ The best work that Anthony Hope has yet done. 


As liter- 


| ature it is immeasurably fine.”’—MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL- 





APPEAL, 


*** Quisante’ has 
of Zenda,’ ‘ Rupert of 


more promise in it than all the ‘Prisoner 


entzau’ and “ Phroso’ books combined.’’— 


| LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL., 
‘**Mr. Hope has done better work in ‘ Quisanté’ than in any- 


‘*Mr. Hope has done nothing so good as this in the way 


of character drawing and nothing any better in the way of modern 


** Anthony Hope has triumphed again. 


| romance.” THE PROVIDENCE NEWS, 
above the ruck of modern fiction. Mr. Hope has never done any | 


° 


.. Astrong, swiftly 


moving novel. . .. Mr. Hope has given us a new novel that is well 


worth reading, and worth remembering. 


He is more important 


tO us as a student of mankind than as the writer of ingenious 
He is an admirable artist.’’»— 


romances, and just as interesting. 


'MAIL AND EXPRESS, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POSTPAID. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


Mr. Finck a filip to hear the applause | in’ the novel. Hubert commits suicide. 


followed Mme. Sembrich’s delivery 
Brahms at her recent re- 


which 
of two songs by 
eital. 

Jensen; Wagner, Richard Strauss, and 
ethers are discussed by Mr. Finck, and then 
he takes up Liszt and Rubinstein, for both 
ef whom he displays particular fondness. 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Chopin, and Pad- 
erewski are also treated, and the author 
then says what he has to say about Grieg, 
to whom he awards a very high position. 
He writes of the French and Italian song 
composers and finishes his book with some- 
thing about Americans. To Prof. McDow- 
ell he gives the place of honor among na- 
tive writers, and couples him with Grieg 
as one of the two living highest masters of 
the art. The book is handsomely printed 
and embellished with portraits of several of 
the leading composers. 


A Romance of Trouble.* 


Ought Mr. Hervey White's " Quicksand " 
to be defined as the wail of human miser- 
fes? There are so few gleams of sunshine 
in the romance. Of all the personages 
there is barely a single one in the story 
who has not his or her hours of poignant 
agony. It is only Hiram Stubbs who is 
finally fairly happy, and then he has made 
the sacrifice of his life-long affections. The 
Hinckleys as a family must have been the 
victims of some unfortunate hereditary 
vice. They had lived in New Hampshire 
for years. They were honest, industrious, 
and pious, but their religion was of the 
narrowest kind. The first catastrophe was 
when the eldest daughter went astray. 
After that the Hinckleys became unfortu- 
nate. Adelaide's sin was concealed by her 
mother and father. They assumed the du- 
ties of father and mother to Adelaide's ille- 
gitimate child. New Hampshire was left, 
for necessarily there Was a-scandal, and 
a new home sought in Iowa. But misfor- 
tune follows the Hinckleys. There is a 
suicide, and the Hinckleys, or what was 
left of them, go to Kansas. 

Possibly ‘‘ Quicksand" will shock the 
feelings of many who follow particular 
creeds, for the author is not sparing of ridi- 
cule when describing certain ceremonies, 
such as that of immersion. Around Hu- 
bert, the son of the unfortunate Adelaide, 
much of the interest of this strange ro- 
mance is centred. Through him the obsti- 
nate old grandmother hopes to bring about 
the regeneration of the family. Hubert is 
to be educated for the ministry. So that 
the lad shall go to college the whole fam- 
ily deprives ‘itself of many necessary 
things. After graduation the young man 
marries, without the consent of the family, 
and, worse than that, is indifferent to re- 
ligion. His wife turns out bad, and how 
it was brought about is a decided blemish 


— 


UICKSAND. By Hervey White. 8vo. Bos- 
“ ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


' 


Some of the speculations in ‘‘ Quicksand” 
are bitter when directed toward women. 

Perhaps the title of this romance might 
as well have been ‘‘ Quagmire.” Having 
said our worst about the character of Mr. 
Hervey White's fiction, it would be unjust 
did we not comment on the Literary skill 
shown, and we may express our regret 
that a more happy theme had not engaged 
the attention of the novelist. 


A Twentieth Century Utopia.* 

In his “ Looking Backward" Edward 
Bellamy was probably the first person to 
voice the idea of a co-operative system of 
social reform resulting in an ideal state of 
existence, but Edward Bellamy is dead, and 
no steps have even been contemplated to 
so much as seriously consider the prac- 
ticality of his ideas. To-day Bradford Peck 
again takes up the theme and advances 
his ideas and suggestions whereby the 
world may be operated on exactly the same 
principles, and with the same ease and 
facility, as an ordinary department store. 
Mr. Peck is a prosperous merchant of 
Lewiston, Me., and it is from the opera- 
tions of his¢own business that he has 
evolved the plans whereby he would revolu- 
tionize the world. 

Besides its purpose of giving publicity to 
Mr. Peck's ideas, the book is to perform 
the greater function of founding the Treas- 
ury Department of the organization which 
is to be known as The Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of America, for all the proceeds of 
its sale will be given by its author 
toward this end, and all who are interested 
in the scheme, as graphically described by 
Mr. Peck, are cordially invited by him to 
contribute to the fund. The literary style 
of the book we cannot criticise, since its 
author makes no pretensions to any skill 
in writing, a fact which he distinctly 
states in his preface, but which is, never- 
theless, easily discernible upon a glance 
through the book. : 

Mr. Peck’'s theories, however, we fear, are 
not practical. They sound well in the tell- 
ing, but are not likely to operate so easily 
if put into active execution. Seen through 
rose-colored glasses, the scheme is one of 
marvelous simplicity, however, and calcu- 
lated to result immediately in the eradica- 
tion of the system of numerous trusts, by 
the establishment of one universal trust 
whose motto might easily be said to be 
“Each for all and all for each.” 

The principles upon which the organiza- 
tion is to be conducted are all clearly set 
foth in Mr. Peck’s book. Every branch of 
industry is to be represented, each under 
its own individual head, but all under the 
common direction of the main executive of- 


ficers of the association. There will no 


longer be “the old-style microbe breed- 


*THE WORLD A_ DEPARTMENT STORE. A 
Story of Life Under a Co-operative System. 
By Bradford Peck. With Illustrations by 
Harry B. Wilkinson. 12mo. . xv. 891. 
Lewiston, Me.: Bradford Peck, ton: 54 
Washington Street. 





ing currency,’ but the distribution of 
wealth will be adjusted by the means of 
individual coupon books, each coupon rep- 
resenting different denominations of cur- 
rency. Whenever a child is born his name 
is placed on record at the Treasury De- 
partment, and he is given a number and a 
book. The child is allowed an account of 
$120 per year, which amount is increased at 
stated periods until his graduation from 
school. By the time he reaches man's estate 
the corporation has placed upon him a 
fixed value of $1,500 per year, the amounts 
to be Increased in accordance with the 
merits of each individual. Since the same 
principle is pursued in regard to the wo- 
men of this Utopian period every member 
of the association becomes self-supporting 
from his entrance to his exit from life. 
Every child is immediately taught some 
trade, and upon leaving school is at once 
pressed into the general service. 

We regret our space is so limited as to 
render it impossible to go into further de- 
tails regarding Mr. Peck's remarkable 
scheme, He has not neglected any of the 
vexed questions of the hour, but with the 
utmost ease has met and mastered issues 
over which other men have labored for 
years. Not even the servant question has 
escaped him in his general solution of 
knotty problems. The -volume includes 
many maps and pictures illustrating the 
simplicity of the construction of ideal cities 
upon the sites of some of our, at present, 
poorly constructed towns. 

Mr. Peck's optimism already sees these 
changes effected within the next quarter of 
a century, but we trust we are not stamp- 
ing ourselves misanthropical when we ex- 
press a doubt that neither this generation 
nor even the next will live to the 
American Co-operative System active 
operation, 


see 


in 


Morley Roberts’s Latest Novel.* 


If it be difficult to fix what is precisely 
Mr. Morley Roberts's point of honor a’ far 
as politics is concerned, the extreme bright- 
ness of his ‘‘ Lord Linlithgow” cannot be 
questioned. The text bristles with the quill- 
like epigram. There is shown, too, a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the methods and 
the ways of great newspapers of London 
when important political measures are be- 
ing discussed. As to the main episode in 
the romance, that has to do with the 
actions of Mr. Murray Harford. Murray 
was a young man of great promise in poli- 
tics and trusted by the supreme head of 
the party, and so owed fealty to Lord Lin- 
lithgow. In the possession of the Radicals 
there were certain incriminating letters, 
and these were held by one Henry Pole. 
Pole had no right to keep these letters, 
which had been placed in his hands. Often 


*LORD LINLITHGOW. A _ novel. 
Roberts, S8vo. Pp. 319. 
& Brothers. 


Ry 
New York: 


Morley 
Harper 


$7.50. 


asked to give up the letters, he had always 
refused. Pole knew that if the letters of 
[Kustace Loder were ever made public the 
ruin of the Radical Party, of which he was 
the chief ornament, would follow. It 
then that Murray Harford is, in a measure, 
ordered to obtain letters. The task 
is a disagreeable one. Murray knows the 
precedents of Pole. They had been to the 
college, and.there had come 
antipathies. Pole refuses 
Then the emiSsary of Lord Lin- 
lithgow adopts other measures. He finds 
out that Pole, who is a married man, has a 
liaison with Lady Cradock. Murray makes 
that ugly thing his purpose. He 
threatens Pole with an exposure. As Pole 
belongs to that particular party which ad- 
vocates the highest morality, he is fright- 
ened, and hands over the letters. Pole is, 
after all, a degenerate and given up to the 
use of morphine tabloids and brandy. The 
letters once secured, the triumph of Lord 
Linlithgow follows. The cant and rascality 
of the party to which Pole belonged ail 
England acknowledges. 

But what of Murray? His action? Does 
it savor of blackmail? What is blackmail- 
ing? According to the accepted definition 
it is extortion by means of “intimidation. 
As a particularly bright woman in the ro- 
mance expressed it, if Murray had used his 
fists and knocked Pole down and then 
taken the letters from him by force, that 
would have been quite another thing. It 
would have been an action which most 
Englishmen would have applauded. Mur- 
ray now feels qualms of conscience. He is 
in love with the beautiful Helen Lancas- 
ter, and that young woman is the soul of 
honor. She hears stories of how Murray 
obtained the fatal letters. She questions 
her lover's sense of right. All these unto- 
ward events affect Murray. He asks him- 
self: ‘‘Do politics, like pitch, defile the 
man?" Does Helen's love for Murray 
waver? She has been brought up in a 
stiff and starchlike school. Many lies are 
told Helen by Murray's enemies. But love 
triumphs in the end, for Helen comes to 
him when he is suffering from something 
like brain fever and brought about by his 
mental worry 

As a political romance 
sow’ is wonderfully clever. The author 
often has what the French call “le mot 
juste." Would not Mr. Hanna understand 
what is ‘‘ the exact psychological moment " 
in politics? We read ever so much to-day 
about that necessity for sweetness and 
dove-cooing in relation to foreign politics. 
There was the party Pole belonged to, and 


“he would have carried international po- 
liteness to the point of national extinction.” 
Are we to find fault with Mr. Morley Rob- 
erts because he writes about “the stand- 
ard of invective attained in a Presidential 
campaign in the United States’? Can we 
deny the many ugly phrases which were 
bandied about but a month ago? Entirely 
apart from the merit of the political parts 
of the romance, the love episodes are of the 
prettiest. 
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FOUR NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


By MARTHA FINLEY 


Elsie’s Young Folks. By Marrua Fintey, author 
of the “ Elsie” books. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK 


The Adventures of Mabel. For Children of five 
and six. By Harry Tuurston Peck. New edition, Illus- 
trations by ’Mclanie Elisabeth Norton. Large 12m0, $1. 00 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 


Anneke, a Little Dame of New Netherlands. 
By Exizaneru W- Cuampney, author of the “ Witch 
Winnie” books. This is volume II. in the Series of 
“Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By AMANDA M, DOUGLAS 


A Little Girl in Old Washington. By Awanna M. 
Dovetas. Uniform with “A Little Girl in Old New York” 
and “A Little Girl in Old Boston.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 
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Bibles and Testaments 
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AGATE TESTAMENT, 32mo, Cloth, Red Edge, Round Corners (cut 
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]BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Ten thousand ‘coples of Ralph Connor's 
Western story, ‘‘ Black Rock,’’ were sold 
~ 4 > publishers, the Revells, last week, 

than 100,000 of his two books, ** Black 
nae and “Sky Pilot,” have been sold. It 
has been made known before that Ralph 
Connor ts the Rev. Charles W. Gordon of 
Winnipeg. But how did he happen to be- 
come “ Ralph Connor"? How did he hap- 
pen to write at all? The second question 
may be answered first. lle was discouraged 
over the appropriation that had been made 
by a certain missionary committee for 
work in the mining camps of Western 
Canada. He went, disheartened, to the 
editor of The Westminster, a weekly pub- 
lished in Toronto. This editor told him to 
wage his campaign for the mission funds 
through his columns, and to do it in the 
form, of a story. Mr. Gordon had lived 
among the people he wanted to help, so was 
able to tell of them with perfect confidence 
and fidelity. He wrote his first sketch. It 
is now the first chapter of “ Black Rock.” 
The editor was delighted with it. A name 
for the story was easily found. But what 
should the author be called? The signing of 
his real name at the time might have pro- 
voked criticism from the Mission Board— 
might not have been considered as in keep- 
ing with the canventions of the clerical 
calling. What name shall it be? The ques- 
tion was sent to Winnipeg. At the last 
moment telegram came: ‘“ Sign sketch 

Cannor.”’ Cannor? ‘“ That would not do,’ 
said the Westminster editor in telling of 
the event. ‘‘That would betray the face 
of a mask, He must have a proper name. 
But why Cannor? Perhaps the operator 
made a mistake. Should it be Connor? 
More likely. But he must be given a Chris- 
tian name, What shall we christen this 
new-born Canadian  littérateur ? 
Chris, Fred? No, none of these would suit 
Here it is, Ralph. Ralph Connor. And it 
was When he got his copy of The West- 
he saw the 
jes from the Sel- 
Raiph Connor. Whathe said to 
himself as the world was yet to know him, 
has not been told. No one was by 
‘f meant Cannor,’ he wrote a day 
afterward. ‘ Ralph Connor isn't bad 
Irish for me, but I guess I can 
I'll try to live to it.” And 
Ralph Connor found.” 
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A second edition was put on the press an? 
sold within two weeks of the date of pub- 
Heation; a third and fourth edition were 
sold in the next weeks, while the fifth 
edition is now selling and a sixth is in prep- 
aration, all within one month from the 
date of publication. An explanation of the 
growing popularity of this book is doubt- 
less the fact that, above all, the American 
novel reader is fond of characters that have 
human interest. We are told by the pub- 
lishers that of the hundred or more notices, 
public and private, received by them but 
three are adverse, and these three amount- 
ed virtually to praise. 

Mr. Richard Whiteing, author of “ No. 
5 John Street"’ and “ Paris of To-day,” 
who fell fll immediately after writing the 
latter work, is gradually recovering his 
strength. Although able to work again, he 
finds himself easily fatigued, and has to 
lay down his pen at frequent intervals. A 
change of air isexpected to do much toward 
restoring his old-time vigor. His recent 
breakdown had its origin in overwork. 


Lord Frederic Hamilton's editorship of 
The Pall Mall Magazine came to an end 
with the Christmas number, which is just 
issued. It is pleasant to read in it the fol- 
lowing kindly good-bye to him: 


The proprietor and those associated with 
the editorial and art departments of ihe 
magazine take the opportunity of recording 
their high appreciation of Lord Frederic 
Hamilton's services, and their regret, in 
which they feel sure that the readers of 
the magazine will joim, at his relinquish- 
ment of a position in which he has done so 
much to maintain the best traditions of 
| English periodical literature. 
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more than thirty years ago, first set the 
example of research among the original 
records. After him came Mr. G. W. For- 
rest, Mr. Pringle, Mr. C. R. Wilson, and 
Sir Henry Yule. 
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time ago we 
letter written by 
Kipling to Mr. Frank T. Bullen in response 
to a re that Mr. Kipling should write 
the introduction to Mr. Bullen's ‘“ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot."” Mr. Kipling de- 

invitation principally on the 
that who had a knife 
ready for take pleasure in 
sticking it Mr. Bullen. Doubtless Mr. 
Bullen has appreciated the advice given, 
for his new work, “ The Men of the Mer- 
chant Service,” published by Frederick A. 
Stokes dedicated ‘‘To Rud- 
recognition of 
and his great 


A short 
tract from a 


quest 


clined 
grounds everybody 
him would 


into 


Company, is 
yard Kipling in grateful 
both his wonderful 
kindness to the author.” 
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A short igo a New 
certain great men to 
cles for it. Some declined to do so, 
them Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
a touching epistle as follows: 


time York paper re- 
write arti- 
among 


sent 


quested 


state of health fs such that I am 
to do an extremely small amount of 
work. The task of bringing up to date 
such of my books as most need revision 
will probably never be achieved, and even 
the partial achievement will be made possi- 
ble only by excluding all abstractions. 
Daily a large part of the little energy re- 
maining to me is frittered away in corre- 
spondence, and I now find IT must make 
the rule absolute against all letters save 
those of immediate personal concern. 


This is very 


My 
abl 


Unfortunately 
it is not new. Substitute the words ‘ Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's” for the word “ my,” 
and we have verbatim et literatim a copy 
of one of the circulars which Mr. Speneer 
has been sending out from his home in 
Brightog,for the last half dozen years. 
Deoubtle here are many of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s would-be correspondents in this coun- 
try who have copies of the same document. 
There is, however, in some of them a 
personal touch, for the latest edition of 
the cireulars has this paragraph added: 

“Mr. Spencer hopes. that this explana- 
tion will excuse him from giving a more, 
direct answer to the communication of 
—."’ Evidently the want of a shorthand 
seeretary and typewriter has been most 
adequately overcome by the great Eng- 
lish philosopher. 


interesting. 


Somebody, it seems, Ras been accusing 
Mrs: Craigie of plagiarism. But, according 
to The Londom Chronicle, the accuser has 
curlously failed to grasp the plagiarism’s 
point. One young lady says to another in 
“ Robert Orange ’’: ‘‘ The great vice of the 
present day is bravura, an attempt to: do 
something beyond the truth” A puzzled 
reader looked up bravura in Murray’s New 
English Dictionary. But Mrs. Craigie 
had been there before him. For what did 
he see? To illustrate the use of the word 
was given the identical sentence that sent 
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some- 
beyond the refer- 
Magazine in 
was, of course, 
with his discovery, and 
spectably tolerant about the theft 
might, had he looked have seen in 
it merely the illustration of a favorite Dis- 
raelian method. If Disraeli 
tence he liked in the Hon. George Smythe'’s 
speeches, he put it forthwith into the mouth 
of one of his ‘“‘ Coningsby "’ characters, and 
when the Duke of Wellington died his pan- 
egyric, delivered in Parliament, contained 
an acknowledged from a eulogy 
pronounced on a Generali by M. 
Thiers. 


very re- 
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Many Lovable Animals,” 


the 


Beasts " 


Tenderly and gracefully author of 
“Nigger Baby and Nine 
the love existing between a girl and various 
animals. It is for the most part in Cali- 
fornia, where the episodes take place. Some 
ten of the stories are so natural that they 
look as if they were the actual experiences 
of a young life. ‘‘ Nigger Baby ”’ 
did colt, and so named because of her color. 
It is the little girl to whom the colt be- 
longs who breaks in the young creature. 
Nigger Baby worships her mistress, and re- 
turns all the caresses lavished on her. The 
family of which the little girl is a member 
is forced to move away, and Nigger Baby 
is sold. The colt is of a famous lineage, 
her dam having won many races. The colt 
brings a large price, but her young mistress 
is broken-hearted. The new owner of the 
colt is a, young lady celebrated for her 
horsemanship. Nigger Baby is not happy. 
The colt mistrusts her new owner, and this 
want of faith is mutual. The young person 
who thinks she knows all about a horse 
does not like Nigger Baby's proud ways, 
and determines to subdue her. For the 
first time in her life, Nigger Baby feels the 
whip and the spur. The conclusion of the 
equine contest is that the young lady has 
a bad fall. Nigger Baby is not deemed 
safe, and is sold. Then an uncle of the lit- 
tle girl buy® the horse and restores her 
to her first mistress, and there is joy once 
more. 

There are lovable cats, burros, and bears 
in the volume. ‘ The Yellow Tramp" Is 
the story of a cat and its restoration to eiv- 
ilization. This pa aph found in “ The 
Yellow Tramp” its fully worthy of quoeta- 
tion: 


I have often wondered why so many of 
the inscrutable, wise actions of animals are 
recorded of mongrels and of the lowly ones 
in life. Perhaps adversity best develops 
rare and sweet intelligence. The human 
law doubtless holds good down in the other 
world. The petted, pampered ones require 
no keen insight, no subtle knowledge, in 
their downy existence, and Nature does not 
squander her gifts, 


Alma Florence Porter has 


_— 


* NIGGER BABY AND NINE BEASTS. By 
Alma Florence Porter. Initials and iltustra- 
tions |, SS Verbeek, Nine Animal 
Stories Founded on Truth. Decorative cover. 
196 pages. New York: Mas Hse Publishing 
Company, s 
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Paris and London Letters tell of the Fashions 


of these Capitals. 


Eighty Incoming and Prevailing Styles, beau- 
tifully illustrated in black and colors. 
Novelties in Dress Fabrics for Day and Even- 


ing Wear, 


High-Class Literary Monthly 


Child Life in China, by Isaac Taylor Headland, 


Ilu 











Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. 


Butterick Agents and Newsdealers, 


Mrs. Leland Stanford's Gifts, by Sarah K. Bolton, 

The Pageant of the Veiled Prophets of St. Louis, 
by T. C. DeLeon, 

A Collection of Old Blue, in Attual Color, by 
N. Hudson Moore, 

A Trained Patient, by Jeanie 
tions by St. John, 

A Fifth Actand An Epilogue, by Edith R. Crosby, 

trations by E. M. Ashe, 

What the Shops Show—Six Beautifully Illus- 
trated Pages of Suggestions for Holiday Gifts, 

Embroideries in Colors, 

Knitting, Lace-making, Pastimes for Convalesc- 
ing Children, Domestic Subjects, 


And the hundred and one items of interest that 
women look forand find so absorbing in the more 
than sixty pages that make up the literary por- 
tion of the magazine. 


Iiustra- 


Drake, 


For sale by all 
Send One Dollar now 


PENELOPE’S 
EXPERIENCES 


I. ENGLAND. Il. 


SCOTLAND. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


With 


108 


admirable 


Illustrations by the eminent 


Euglish artist, Mr. CHARLES E. BROCK, 


Two books of the most delightful character, the 


story of three very bright young women in England 


and 


irresistible 


Scotland, 


fun, 


with two interesting and 


The 


romances 


illustrations are full of humor 


and highly artistic. 


** We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Brock’s pictures, 
ascinating,—all the charm of the stories ts preserved in the 


are 


They 


draWwings.”—The Christian Advocate, New York. 


The Dial of Chicago calls attention to “ Mr. Brock’s capital 


and copious drawings. 


Each volume contains fifty odd pic‘ares 


which duly reflect the brvacious humor of the text.’” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Two Volumes, 


i2mo. $4.00 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


* Boston and New York. 


) 
charming book, not for the holiday season 


alone, but one to be enjoyed at all times. 


Rochestzr Impressions.* 


Rochester, N. Y., must be a 
place to live and die in if Mr. Robinson's 
impressions of the town, as set forth in 
** Rochester Ways,"’ could be borne out by 
the judgment of the author. Probably they 
can, but the attempt to do so would turn a 
most charming series of meditative, philo- 
sophical sketches into a guide book of triv- 
jalities. The quality of Mr. Robinson's 
work is fine, and whether he writes about a 
street procession,, trolley cars, or a prayer 
meeting, his charm of diction is always 
present and almost forces one to believe 
that the affairs of Rochester, its land- 
marks, and the coming and going of its in- 
habitants, are of National if not of world- 
wide importance. To have produced and 
maintained such an illusion denotes a style 
of no mean literary merit. Mr, Robinson's 
Rochester is an elystum, and Mr. Robinson 
is one of its citizens. We know not whether 
he or Rochester should be envied the more. 
Possibly Rochester. However, it may be 
that the envy should be bestowed on Mr 


*ROCHESTER WAYS. By Chartes Mulford Rob- 
inson, author of ‘ Third Ward Traits." 16mo, 
ety. 70. Rochester; Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 


pleasant 


| of Messrs. 
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Theatrical Biography.* 

new in the handsome 
reprint of the first volume of the well-re- 
Actors and Actresses’ Series 
Matthews and Hutton, except 
that the various blographical sketches of 
the Kembles and their contemporaries are 
illustrated with good reproductions of fam- 
ous portraits, 


There is nothing 


membered 


The whole series, in five vol- 
reprodueed, and the new 
publishers seem to have begun their part of 
the work uncommonly well. The book is 
handsome, the type and printing as good 
as can be. 

This volume contains blographical 
sketches of Cooke, Sarah Siddons, John 
Philip Kemble, Munden, Miss Farren, Dora 
Jordan, Williston, the elder Mathews, 
Charles Kemble, T. A. Cooper, Liston, C. 
M. Young, Miss O’ Neill, and Master Betty. 
Appended to each {is a rich and varied se- 
leetion of anecdote and criticism chosen 
from contemporary writers of the highest 
repute. 


umes, is to be 


“ACTORS AND ACTRESSES OF GREAT BRIT- 
AIN AND THE UNITED STATES. The 
Kembles and Their Contemporaries. Edited 
by Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton, 
New illustrated edition, Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.0. 





COLONIAL HEROES. 


The 
Pathfinders 
of the 
Revolution. 


A Story of a Famous Expedition 
in 1779, 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


D. D. 


316 pp. 


The author ckronicles the famous 
march of Major-General John Sulli- 
van into central and western New 
York. The movement contained al- 
most one-third of the whole Conti- 
nental army, and its successes when 
compared with its losses seem almost 
incredible, 

The author has carefully followed 
all the historical data procurable, and 
has made not only a most interesting 
story, but has portrayed a story rich 
in Iroquois Indian lore, and a charm- 
ing episode set in a frame-work of 
one of the most striking periods of 
our Revolutionary history. 


We would also call attention to the 
following new books, each of which 
is of distinctive excellence: — 

“The Treasury Club,”’ 
By WILLIAM ae ik. 
“The Godson of Lafayette. 
By ELBripGe 
* Reelsand Spindles."’ 
By Eve.yn RayMonpb. 
‘*(A Daughter of Freedom.” 
By Amy E, BLANCHARD. 
“ With Preble at Tripoli.’’ 
By JAMES Oris, 
Prairie Schooner.” 
By Wiu.LiaM E. Barron, D. D, 


. BROOKS 


‘* The 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Send card for our beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. A. Wilde Company 


110 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
45 ae Re St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“JOHN RUSKIN 


used to deplore the multiplication of 
books, and especially the way in which 
most of them were turned out—with 
cheap material entering into their manu- 
facture, shoddy workmanship, and poor 
type. He used to insist that people 
should own few books, but that they 
should be great works and should bv 
honestly made—that the paper should 
be good; that the print should be fair 
and inviting, and that the book itself 
should be an art work, while being thor 
oughly serviceable. Mr. Albert Brandt 
has evidently the Ruskin ideal in mind 
His books, measured by Ruskin’s rule 
are not excelled, if, indeed, they are 
equaled, by any publishing house in 
the New World.”—B. O. FLOWER, in 
THE ARENA tor December. 


Monks and Monasteries. 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART. With 
four tru photogravures, 8vo., hand-sewed, 
laid-antique pure cotton-fiber paper, broad 
margins, deckle e gilt top, 454 pages, 
fully indexed. Price, $3.50 net. 


Jn Nature’s 


By Dr. CHARLES C 


Realm. 


ABBOTT. Illustrated 
by Oliver Kemp. With a photogravure front 
ispiece and ninety drawir 8vo., hand- 
ewed, broad m: ns, extra superfine, dull 
surfaced, pure cotton-fibre paper, deckle 
edges, gilt toy and picture-cover in three 
tints and gold; 309 pp., fully indexed. Price, 
$2.50 net. 


ALBERT 


Publisher, 


prepaid by 


BRANDT 
Trenton, N. J 


(MEYER BROS 


&CO 
26 WEST 33°STNY. 


Opp. Watoorr AstorIA 


FRENCH Books 


Complete sets and single volumes illus- 
trated and otherwise handsomely bound 


and suitable for presents. Juvenile books. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Within one week after publication, the 
first edition of ‘‘ Oriental Rugs,” by John 
Kimberly Mumford, published by Charles 
Scribner's Son, has been exhausted. Owing 
to the time necessary in the color-plate 
work, the second edition cannot be ready 
much before February. It is quite aston- 
ishing that so many persons should be in- 
terested in the study of rugs. 


The fifth edition of “ Lyrics,"”” by John B. 
Tabb, issued this week through Small, May- 
nard & Co., is the only one free from mls- 
prints. 


“The Moriscos of Spain; Their Conversion 
and Expulsion,” by Henry Charles Lea, is 
being published this week by Lea Brothers 
& Co. Since the elaborate essay of Dr. 
Michael Geddes, in 1714, there has been no 
attempt to present to the English-speaking 
reader a connected account of the long 
tragedy which culminated in the expulsion 
of the Moriscos from Spain in 1600 and 
1610. Incidentally, the story illustrates 
nearly all the causes and influences con- 
tributing to the national self-destruction 
of Spain, 


A new edition of Prof. Ernst Haeckel’s 
“The Riddle of the Universe” is contem- 
plated by the ~publishers, Harper & 
Brothers. The demand for the book, not- 
withstanding its philosophical and scientific 
style, is said to be steadily increasing. 


The current number of Collier's Weekly 
is an elaborate Christmas issue containing 
an exceptional array of stories and illus- 
trated articles written by well-known au- 
thors. In the pictures, the color work is 
especially noteworthy as illustrated by A. 
Ls. Wenzell in his pictures about the pathet- 
ic little Christmas story, ‘‘ St. Gervase of 
Plessy,’" by Maurice Hewlett, author of 
‘The Ferest Lovers.’ There is also an ex 
ceedingly striking double-page picture in 
color by Howard Pyle entitled ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman.” 


For the coming year, Bird-Lore will ex- 
pound a plan for the study of birds de- 
signed to tell teachers and students just 
what to teach and just what to study at 
the proper season. Ornithologists through- 
out the country will contribute important 
articles dealing with those birds which may 
be best studied in certain months. 

We are informed that, although The Mac- 
millan Company has ceased to act as the 
publishers of the International Monthly, 
that docs not mean that this periodical 
has been suspended. In the future all com- 
municaticns for it should be addressed to 
The International Monthly, Burlington, Vt. 


The current number of The International 
Studio contains some very fine color work 
There is a reproduction in colors of an 
evening effect at the Paris Exposition, by 
Henri Riviére; a reproduction in colors of 
a chromo-xylograph entitled “ Tiger,’ by 
J. G. Batton. “The Windmill,” by Edgar 
Wilson, is also reproduced in color. Among 
the articles are an appreciation of ‘‘ A. D. 
Peppercorn,” by the late R. A. M. Steven- 
son; ‘*Garden Making, Second Part,"’ by 
KE. 8S. Prior, with thirteen illustrations; 
“Old Chased and Embossed Steel Work,’ 
by Starkie Gardner, with fifteen illustra- 
tions. The exhibition series is continued 
with an article on ‘ Austrian Decorative 
Art” by Gabriel Mourey. 


A second edition of Brooks Adams's 
‘American Supremacy in the World's Pol- 
itics '’ is just announced by The Macmillan 
Company. It is interesting to learn trom 
The London Spectator that, although the 
subject of his book is the decay of Eng- 
land and the rise of America, it has re- 
ceived much praise from the English press 
for its impartial attitude, 

Two thoroughly artistic 
ive preparation at 
Comba's of this city. 
reprint of *‘ The Club; 
Green Head," by James Puckle, with an 
introduction by Austin Dobson and fifty 
illustrations from the celebrated designs by 
Thurston, cut on wood by the foremost 
engravers of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. The second book is “ Art 
Crafts for Amateurs,” by Fred Miller, au- 
thor of * Training of a Craftsman,” with 
numerous illustrations. This volume is an 
interesting example of bookmaking, as the 
author's originality and practical knowl- 
edge are shown in his own illustrations ex- 
tending even to designs for the 


books are in act- 
Truslove, Hanson & 
One is an interesting 
or, A Grey Cap for a 


cover, 


There 
millans’ 


has just been added to The Mac- 
Library of English Classics a 
three-volume edition of “ The History of 
the Valorous and Witty Knight Errant 
Don Quixote of the Mancha,” by Miguel 
de Cervantes, translated by Thomas Shel- 
ton, The same publishers are also bringing 
out in two volumes Henry C. Morris's 
‘History of Colonization from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day," and Henry St. 
John Thackery’s essay, “ The Relation of 
St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought,” 
e prize for 1899. 
The current number of The 
Chicago's illustrated 


Little Chron- 
newspaper for 
contains an article on “ The 
World and the Weather Department,” in 
which is an account of the typhoon which 
destroyed the Yosemite. There is also an 
article on ‘The Rise of the Tiber" and 
its results in the Eternal City. The com- 
mercial conundrum for the week is, ‘* Why 
Doesn't the Flour Trade Get Its Share of 
Prosperity in Good Times?” 

Doubleday, Page & Co. have issued for 
the benefit of their authors and would-be 
authors a little leaflet entitled *‘A Note to 
Authors on Some Technical Matters.” 
Everybody who intends to write for pub- 
lication should peruse this brief exposition 
of essentials. There is one provision which 
usually exists in the contract between pub- 
lishers and authors which gives abundant 
publication of the leaflet in 
question. It reads: ‘* Expenses of author's 
corrections exceeding 10 per cent. of cost 
of composition shall be charged against the 
author's account.’’ A proper observance of 
the advice given in’ ‘‘ A Note to Authors” 
make this clause unnecessary, for we 


have a full description of “ Technical Mat- 
ters,” “Suggestions for Preparing Copy,” 
“ Proof Reading,” ‘‘ Galley Proofs,” “‘ Page 
Proofs,” &c. The whole matter may be 
summed up in one sentence: Authors, 
prepare your copy, in accordance with ac- 
cepted rules, as you would have it appear 
in print. 


“The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and 
Parochial List” for the coming year has 
just been issued by Thomas Whittaker. It 
is a most convenient and valuable book for 
all those connected in any way with the 
Episcopal Church in America. Lists of the 
clergymen, churches, and parishes of the 
United States are given in full; there are, 
too, brief data concerning all Episcopal in- 
stitutions such as colleges, hospitals, homes, 
settlements, &c. While convenient to the 
layman, to the priest it is indispensable. 


There are two marked features in the 


édition de luxe of ‘‘ David Harum.’ One 
is the book itself as a specimen of fine 
bookmaking, the other is the illustrating. 
The text throughout is printed in two tints. 
There are nine copper plate photogravures, 
and some seventy black and whites in half 
tone by B. West Clinedinst, and other text 
designs by C. D. Ferrand; they in their 
reddish brown tints have a softness and 
suggestion not found in the mere black and 
white reprints. D. Appleton & Co. have 
issued an artistic little leaflet descriptive 
of this edition. 


The rapid growth of that class of liter- 
ature known as “ privately printed books” 
has inspired Cooke & Fry to extend their 
field and responsibility beyond merely tak- 
ing the author’s manuscript on one day 
and returning him a number of printed vol- 
umes on another. While the authors of 
these books are still glad to avoid the re- 
sponsibility incurred as to the selection of 
paper, illustrations, type, binding, and gen- 
eral typographical make-up, they are, more- 
over, in many cases eager to be relieved of 
the responsibility of placing their books 
before the public. Cooke & Fry, therefore, 
will in the future give their attention to 
the sale or distribution of books published 
by them if desired to do so by the author. 


A remarkable record is being made by 
‘Wild Animals I Have Met,” written by 
Mr. Seton-Thompson. The book now stands 
first on the list of Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
“big sellers,"’ 71,444 copies having been dis- 
posed of. This fact is, of course, a subject 
for congratulation to the author. But when 
we consider his theme and style, the Amer- 
ican public is also to be congratulated. The 
fact that over 70,000 persons—more than 
read the average novel—have found joy in 
‘Wild Animals" shows the prevalence of 
a most healthful literary atmosphere. 


Whether through accident or by design, 

the way in which ** Eben Holden,” by Irv- 
ing Bacheller, is being brought before the 
public is something new in the way of ex- 
citing curiosity and interest about a book. 
The publishers of the novel have just issued 
a leaflet which contains the critical opin- 
ions of men and women well known in 
American letters. Probably no piece of 
contemporary fiction has been honored to 
such an extent. Among those who have 
read “Eben Holden’"’ and who are enthu- 
siastic in its praise are William Dean How- 
ells, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Rossiter 
Johnson, John Hay, John D. Long, Amelia 
E. Barr, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, Alexander Black, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and others. 
& Co, are publishing 
this week a volume of sermons on Shake- 
speare, edited by the Rev. George Arbuth- 
not, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon; ‘ Stray 
Thoughts on Character,” by Lucy H. M. 
Soulsby; ‘‘ A Critical Examination of Irish 
History, from the Elizabethan Conquest to 
the Legislative Union of 1800,” by T. Dun- 
bar Ingram; a new edition, enlarged and 
revised in text and illustrations, of Ashton 
Rollins Willard'’s “* History of Modern Ital- 
jan Art,” and “The Book of the London 
International Chess Congress, 188)."’ 


Longmans, Green 


That Capt. Slocum's great adventure in 
‘Sailing Alone Around the World” is ap- 
preciated in naval circles is shown by the 
fact that his book has recently been added 
to the list of works included in the crews’ 
libraries on American men-of-war. 


The approaching anniversary of the Loui- 
iana Purchase lends a pertinent interest to 
Hezekiah Butterworth’'s new historical story 
for young readers which has just been pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. under the title 
‘‘In the Days of Jefferson.’"’ A number of 
striking and romantic events in Jefferson's 
early life have been utilized, by the writer 
in a tale of considerable interest aside 
from its historical worth. 
Bradbury,’ Mr. 

novel of New England life, 
Christmas note in the conclud- 
may therefore be fairly 
included in the season's holiday books. Re- 
garding the episode of the Bradbury girls 
making Christmas wreaths to be sold in the 
cities, as well as to decorate the house for 
their brother's homecoming, it is a fact 
thst Vermont furnishes a large proportion 
of the enormous number of evergreens sold 
annually through the East during holiday 
time. 


“ Deacon Edwin Asa 
Dix's recent 
touches the 


ing chapters, and 


“Vaudeville and Other Things,” by 
‘Bunny,” is being published as a hand- 
some illustrated comic portfolio for the 
little ones by keaac H. Blanchard Com- 
pany. The book contains the well-known 
series of ‘‘ The Champion Drummer Boy," 
“Rough Rider Sam, the Arizona Crack 
Shot,” ‘‘ The Champion Bread Cutter,”’ and 
several others, 


will present early in Jan- 
reproduction of drawings 
with appropriate text by 
under the title of ‘‘ The 


R. H. Russell 
uary an exquisite 
by Albert Durer, 
Fitzroy Carrington, 


Apocalypse.” 


analytical readings under 
the John Prendergast 
Training will be begun 
at 150 Carnegie Hall this afternoon, when 
:n unpublished lyric poem, ‘“ Via Crucis,” 
by John Prendergast, will be read and 
analyzed by E, Lyell Earle, Ph. D. This 


A series of 
the direction of 
School of Literary 








An Ideal Holiday Gift 


Robert Browning’s 
Complete Works 


CAMBERWELL EDITION 


Edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. 
Pocket 


inches, 


Twelve 
Volumes, size 4x6 
Cloth, gilt top, per 
set, $9.00, Limp leather, per 


Half calf, per 
Full 


set, $15.00. 


set, $25.00. Levant, 


$40.00, 


Positively the only edition containing the 
necessary apparatus to understand or 
even to intelligently enjoy his works.— 


William Lyon Phelps, Professor of 
English Literature, Yale. 

The ideal edition, and cannot fail to be- 
come the favorite one with all. readers 
and students of the poet.— William J. 
Rolfe. 

Is more inclusive and better annotated 
than any Browning which has yet ap- 
Edmund C. Stedman. 


The most attractive and valuable set ob- 


peared. — 


tainable of the poet’s complete works — 
John F. Genung, Professor of Rhetoric, 
Amberst. 


T. Y. Crowell 8% Co. 


428 West Broadway, N. Y. 


AT AUCTION. 

The entire stock of rich standard boc 
tained in store at 148 FULTON STRE 
Broadway, will be sold at public sale, inning 
at 12 o'clock every day, except Sunday, o'clock 
evenin and contir i every day next week 
until the entire stock is disposed of. Among 
other cholce works are samples and remainders 
of the publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Appleton & Company, Harper & Brothers, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., and other leading book houses. 
Balzac, Hugo, Browning, Irving, Shakespeare, 
and many standards in choice editior En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Dictionaries, and Teach- 
ers’ Bibles Huxley, Darwin, Tyridall, and 
Spencer; a few slightly damaged sets Books 
now open for examination. Visitors invited. Sale 
positive and without reserv 


y%ks con- 


A. SANDERS, ? 
E. ED. SIMMONS, j Auctioneers 
148 FULTON ST. NEW YORK. 


Down-Town 
Business [len. 


Do you know that we have all the 
new books at less than publisher's 
prices? 


We are at your elbow, 


71 Broadway, Corner of Rector St. 


Telephone 169) Cortlandt, or write us Free 
jelivery in New York City. Send for lists. 


T. J. McBRIDE & SON, 


Booksellers, 


In the Arcade, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Fine Bindings, 
Rare Books, 
Objects of Art, 
Framed Subjects, 


The extent and richness hese collec- 
tions will Well repay a vist my galleries. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE 


6 WEST 43D ST., 


(OPPOSITE THE WALDORF) 


TO AUTHORS. 


We will pay 
tion or other 
MSS, examined, 

Read our great 


to Roost.”’ 
ISAAC H. BLANCHARD COMPANY, 
Publishers. 268 Canal St. 


liberal royalties to writers of 
matter suitable for 
revised, 
seller, 


fic- 
book form, 
and copyright secured. 
‘Chickens Come Home 





of FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
1125 Broadway, New York, 
SEND FOR PRIC& LISTS. 


MEMORIAL WINDUWS 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


Heinigke 
& Bowen, 
New York. 


ALEX DELMAR'S ‘“ ANCIENT 
elucidated by inscriptions and coin: 
BRIDGE PRESS, 62 Reade, 


BRITAIN,” 
, $2. CAM- 





echool has been established, it is said, ‘ for 
the benefit of those numerous aspirants 
to literary fame who lack the practical 
knowledge and training necessary for the 
work they would undertake.” 


R. H. 
venir of Mary Mannering in “' 
dith."" Like all the Russell souvenirs, this 
will contain sixteen pages of heavy plate 
paper, filled with beautiful reproductions 
of Miss Mannering in scenes from the play. 


Russell will issue next week a sou- 
Janice Mere- 


—_——_ 


seientifie beek, written in 
is in active preparation at 
Putnam's Sons under the title of 
“The Method of Evolution,” by H. W. 
Conn. This book is based on the fact that 
“during the last fifteen years the attitude 
of students toward this whole doctrine has 
been almost revolutionized by the wunex- 
pected results arising from the modern 
studies of heredity.” 


An important 
a popular way, 
eG. F. 


——- 


A very amusing number of Le Rire, whose 
famous issue of last year's ‘' V" la les Eng- 
lish’ is still remembered, has just been 
received by Meyer Brothers & Co. This 
time it is entirely devoted to Oom Paul, 
and, of course, ridicules the English Army. 
Caren d'Ache is the artist. These publish- 
ers have also received the following books 
from Paris: Paul Bourget's * Un Homme 
d@’Affaires,’’ Gyp’s “ La Pais des Champs;," 
S'Amand's * Napoleon LIL., (1862-3,)’’ Bent- 
zon’s ‘“ Tchelovek,’’ Serao’s ‘ L’Aventu:- 
euse,"’ Lavedan's ‘La Valse,’’ Delano’s 
“Supreme Pardon,’ and Montegut’s “ La 
Fraude 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, Dec, 6.—Miss Sara Hammond 
Palfrey'’s *‘ King Arthur in Avalen,” issued 
by the W. B, Clarke Company, 1s divided 
into three parts, the title poem occupying 
only thefirst eighteen pages, and being fol- 
lowed by “ The Churchyard," a collection 
of verses literally memorial, being faithful 
sketches of the persons whose initials or 
names head them. James Jackson Lowell, 
one nephews, “ Handsome and 
young and not too knowing,’’ whom Lowell 
lamented; Lowell himself, Dr. Holmes, 
Longfellow, and Andrew Preston Peabody 
are among those here commemorated. The 
latter two-thirds of the volume are given 
up to miscellaneous verse, which the 
strongest note is bravery, undaunted ac- 
ceptance of life as it is, and brave hope 
for the future. There is some condemnation 
of war in general, and the Spanish- 
American war in particular, but although 
the are not unwomanly no 
would take them for a woman's verses, 
simple and direct are they Take, for in- 
stance, “Two Wishes,’’ the first stanza 
containing the cry of the youthful poet, the 
feminin« the nd, the author's own 
thought: 
Nay, to live! —to serve God and man, 
With warm hand and a duuntless breast, 

Till the battle of life is won, 
And never to dream of rest, 

Til the whole of my work is done! 
To stand in the field and reap 
Till the sunset has gone to sleep, 

And voices grow faint and few, 

And my blood runs cold in the dew, 
Till the twinkling beckoning stars are come, 

And clear sounds the Master's call, 
Then to follow the last of my comrades 


home, 
With the 


of those 


ot 


of 
verses one 


so 


poet; seco 


fullest wain of all! 

There is no doubt about the 
ment in a littl book appearing almost 
simultaneously, Miss Katharine Eleanor 
Conway's, “The Way of the World and 
Other Ways."’ Nobody but a woman could 
hate the characters of her own creation as 
vigorously as Miss Conway hates the scan- 
@almongers who almost drive her heroine 
into the grave. The story has attracted 
much attention among Irish Catholics, part- 
ly because many of the lesser personages 
are well-known men and women, their 
names barely disguised by the change of a 
letter, 


feminine ele- 


Having started ‘‘ Eben Holden” in pur- 
suit of “ David Harum,"' Boston tries an- 
other rustic novel in ‘‘ Uncle Terry,” by 
Charles Clark Munn. This is partly a story 
of the Maine coast, partly an account of a 
young countryman'’s adventures in the 
city, and the loves of a country schoolmis- 
tress and a young aristocrat. Uncle Terry 
sometimes indulges in a sententious say- 
ing, and a very good one it generally is, 
but the descriptions of the Maine coast and 
the two love affairs are the chief matters 
in the novel. It has one rather uncommon 
merit, in that it contains a Htile sermon 
to boys just beginning to earn money and 
prone to think it manly to throw it away, 
and, although plainly meant for adult 
readers, any Sunday school Superintendent 
will find it a highly salutary book for boys. 
The book is published by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, who also issue ‘‘On to Peking,” 
by the indefatigable Mr. Stratemeyer, who 
sends one of his Philippine and Cuban he- 
roes thither. The same firm issues “ Plain 
Instructions in Hypnotism and Mesmer- 
igsm,’’ by A. HB. Carpenter, a lecturer who 
for thirty years has striven to show that 
the two conditions mentioned in the title 
are produced by perfectly natural means, 
easily understood by any one. He hates 
Christian Science, and his last chapter at- 
tacks it vehemently. 

The really important book, Capt. Mahan’s 
“The Problem of Asia,'’ will receive less 
than proper attention from the general 
reader until the holidays are over. As all 
ef its three papers have appeared in maza- 
zines, this is of less consequence than if 
they were quite new. They are “The 
Problem of Asia,” from Harpers, and 
“@ffect of Asiatic Conditions Upon World 
Politics,”" an@ “Merits of the Trans- 
vaal Dispute,’ from The Nerth American 
Review. The volume has no index, but it 
has a perfect table of contents analyzing 
each essay. 

Capt. Mahan’s publishers, Messrs, Little, 
Brown & Co., are also bringing out “ In and 
Around the Grand Canyon,” by one who 


NEW YORK, 


for some ten years has been neiten the 
ground. It is profusely illustrated, and, 
although plainly issued as a guide, contains 
much that that it really 
should be read by 
for scenery. 


so is curious 


“The Cardinal's Rose.” 


‘The Cardinal's Rose” a good, 
fashioned, stirring story of mystery and ad- 
venture; old-fashioned, 
plan, for there is an intense 
its method, the mystery 
a cinematograph in a variety perform- 
ince, and followed up in automobiles and 
with sundry fin-de-sidcle inventions. 

It is absurd 
in such a tale. 


is 
however, 
being introduced 


by 


to cavil at the probabilities 
All the reader has a right 


to demand is that the author shall take him | 


well im hand and make him believe in the 
improbable, or, more correctly, in the im- 
possible. This Mr. Sutphen does at once 
with a realism as splendid as that of his 
cinematograph itself. Unfortunately, we 


somewhat slip from his grasp as he unfolds | 
the nature and purpose of that mysterious | 


scene enacted upon the pier at Dover 
One's imagination readily follows a daring 
flight into the unknown, or 
ting of famillar facts in the strangest of 
mosaics; but it is hard to yield to the tuo- 
frequent requirement of 
to fly in the face of our school text books, 
and to wedge imaginary realms 
map of Europe and imaginary 
into our historical tabulations. In ‘ Ihe 
Cardinal's Rose’’ we scent the crime 
eagerly Sherlock Helmes himself, 
when it pretty well resolves itself into 
page of politics,’ and the 
criminals become fairly good fellows, after 
all, our interest flags, and we wish’ Mr. 
Sutphen had proceeded upon his lines of a 
capital detective story without mixing it up 
with the distinctly tiresome affairs of Aeto- 
lia and Soulia. 

Nevertheless, 
rative, 


recent romancers 


into our 
royalties 


as 
but 
‘a 
most promising 


as 


he has written a fine 
of penetration and of courage, 
it is needless to say, he 
Moreover, wholly original in its 
delightful reminis- 
about it, as though there had 
in it the literary equivalent of 
the bouquet of sweet herbs beloved by the 
chef. We distinguish the flavor of Pye; 

there is just a soupcon of “ Called Back’ 

or of “ Oblivion” 
Herker’s qualities 


nar- 
and, 


although 
concoction, there is a 
cent aroma 


simmered 


>; and, certainly, Baron 
are suggestive of that 
mest charming of villains, Count Fosco 
No word of “The Cardinal's Rose” is, in 
the smallest degree, an imitation, only an 
agreeable of long-past and half- 
adding to the pleasure with 
reads a well-conceived, and, 
whole, a well-carrted-out novel of 
and of not a little “ shuddery 


reminder 
forgotten Joys, 
which one 
upen the 
intricate plot 
delight.” 


An Unfortunate Heroine.* 


if the man with the “ high-bred features”’ 
who wrote a signature on the register of the 
hotel at Patesville, N. C., had not assumed 
the name of Warwick, then most of the 
troubles the author of ‘‘ The House Behind 
the Cedars '' describes would not have oc- 
curred. The so-called ‘* Warwick” 
John Walden, and through his veins ran 
negro blood. The romance Mr. Charles W. 
Chesnutt has written is a singularly dis- 
tressing one. The treated is the not 
uncommon one girl, John 
Walden’'s sister, account of her 
negro origin, suffers all kinds of misfor- 
tunes. Mr. Chesnutt presents in an inter- 
esting way the claims of our colored breth- 
ren, and the injustice done them. The 
question of social equality is always a dif- 
ficult one. The beautiful and well-bred 
Rene always seems to be out of place. 
George Tryon, the white man, falls in love 
with her; then by accident learns of her 
negro origin and breaks with her, Then 
comes the mulatto Jef°"Wain. Mr. Ches- 
nutt has no liking for the man who is 
neither black nor white. ‘There is no 
one faithful to poor Rene save Frank 
Fowler, the negro cooper. He finds 
Rene by the wayside, ill, bereft of her 
senses, and he cares for her during her 
last moments. True is it that: “ There are 
depths of fidelity and devotion in the 
negro heart that have never been fathomed 
or fully appreciated.’’ Mr. Chesnutt’s two 
centres, around which the story revolves, 
are not far enough apart. In the episodes 
of action the personages are always stumb- 
ling over one another. Rene runs away 
from Tryon, and then falls right into his 
arms. When the man tries to evade the 
woman they come once more across each 
other, 


was 


theme 
of a 
who, 


handsome 
on 


A Good Historical Romance.* 


The lady who writes “The Chevalier de 
St. Denis" is to be thanked for the mod- 
eration she displays. You may read ever so 
many chapters of the story and nobody is 
killed. To spit through a man per page is 
the modern habit of fiction manufacture. 
The temptations, too, were so great in a 
novel dealing with the times of Louis XIV., 
when Lauzun flouriched. Taking the early 
Colonial period when the French held Can- 
ada and Louisiana, this affords Alice Iigen- 
fritz Jones the opportunity to present many 
historical personages. The hero, St. Denia, 
sees service in Spain, is made a prisoner, 
and is carried to Mobile. Then he starts 
afresh and goes to Mexico. When in 
France he falls in love with a Spanish 
woman, and the handsome Senorita de Vil- 
lescas finally becomes Mme. St. Denis. 


eae 


*THE CARDINAL'S 8 ROSE. A Novel. By Van 
‘Tassel Sutphen. Illustrated. In one volume. 
Pp. 271. 1 cloth. New York and London: 
Harper & ers. $1.50, 

“THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CEDARS, By 
Charles W. Chesnutt. 8vo. Boston New 
York: Houghton,’ Mifflin & Co, $1.50. 

*THE CHEVALIER DE ST, DENIS. Alice 

Jones, Chicago: A, C. & 


SATURDAY, 


all who profess to care | 


| 
old- | 


only in its | 
modernity im | 


a skillful fit- | 


has written it well. } 


DECEMBL.c £5, 


The type is not smafier; It’s all in the India Paper. 


New Century Library. 


Printed on the Thinnest Frinting Paper in the World. 


Dickens’ Pocket 
and Size 
Thackeray’s Standard 
Works. Novels. 


Old Size and New Size. Type same size. 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art 
of bookmaking. Over 140,000 copies sold in one year. Each 
novel is published unabridged in a single volume, which is so small that 
it is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel, and consequeatly invaluable 
for traveling. Asa library elition it is handsome in the extreme. The 
size is only 414 by 6% inches, and not thicker than a monthly magazine. 

Noiwithstanding the extreme thinness of the paper it is very strong 
and remarkably opaque. The type is as large and as easily read as that 
you are now reading. 


JUST THE THING FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Each volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the following styles: Cloth, extra 
gilt top, $1.00: Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, 
$1.50. Thackeray’s works complete in 14 volumes 


Already pub! ishex 1: THACKERAY—" Vanity 
ssmond,’ The Paris Sketch Book,"’ ’ 
he Virginians,’’ ‘‘ Men’s Wives, etc."’ ‘* The res of Philip,” ‘* Katherine, 
garry Lyndon, ete..” “ Miscellaneous Essays, Sketche *, and Reytews,’’ ** Contribu- 

tions to Punch, ete.’ DICIKENS—" The Pickwick Papers,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” and “ Sketches by Boz,"’ ‘ Old Curiosity Shop,"’ ‘' Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,”’ *‘ Dombey and Son,’’ ‘‘ David Copperfield.’ Others will follow. 





* Pendennis,"’ 


Fa “ ne Newcomes,”’ 
Sa ete.,”" surlesques, 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Volumes will follow immediately. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


Scott's Novels Complete in 


on 
=o 


THOS.NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Dept.R, 37 E,18th St.,New York 





THE CHILD || SECOND LARGE 
OF THE CENTURY. | EDITION READY. 


| Chinese Mother Goose. 


TRANSLATED BY ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND OF PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


Over 150 Pictures, 
Nearly 150 al i a 


‘We have rarely seen 


| In English and 
in Chinese. 


‘ Altogether the book 
a wonderful revela- 
tion of home life in 
China. It will delight 
every who loves 
children.'"—N. Y¥. Even- 
ing Post. 


@ more charming book : i ‘ ta 


for children than this. 


Certainly it is in the 
one 


fullest sense unique... 
The paper was special- 


the 


‘MOTHER 


4) GOOSE 


ly designed, covers 


“ As full of sweets as 
a Canton jar of sugared 
ginger. These jolly jin- 
gles almost beat our 
Mother Goose."”"—S. 5S. 
Times, 


“A most decided 
hit »” 
Send for Our New Illustrated Holiday List--Free. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Toronto, 154 Yonge St. 


CONCERNING CATS 


MY OWN AND SOME OTHERS. 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW, 
Editor of “ The Club Woman,” 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Over 100 photographs of famous cats. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


show quaint and amus- 
ing conceits. . . attract- 
to the eyes of chil- 


Outlook. 


dren.’’- 

* An ideal of what 
a Child’s Book should 
be,” 


Chicago, 63 Washington St. 





exhaustive, satisfying and beauti- 


bé eee book is delightful, 
fully done.” —Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


4h Ww delight all lovers of the household pet. . 
a beautifully made book and one that will make a 


—The Living Church. 
e book may be not inaptly nor irreverently called the Cat 


It is 
handsome gift.” 


4h 


Bible. Every lover of cats must have this superb book.” 


—Spirit of the Times. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


LINNET 


By GRANT ALLEN, $1.50. 


HIS LAST COMPLETE NOVEL. 
THIRD EDITION 


BACHELOR BALLADS. 


A beautiful book for Christmas. 
Pictures in color and exquisitely printed, $1.50. 


NEW ASISTERDAI BOOK COPIPANY.. 

















Buy for Christmas 


EDWARD SBELLAMY’S 
Greatest Novel 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


An extrao:dinary romance 
of 1786. 
“Intensely dramatic; of un- 


faultering pleasure and in- 
terest.’ Saturday Times. F 


“No truer picture exists of 


the republic’s early days.” 
—Evening Post. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


Py - 


CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS’ 


Best Romance 


The Heart of the 


Ancient Wood — | 
“Tt comes like a cooling 
breeze into a heated litera- \ 





ture.’”’—Boston Herald. q 


“Dainty as a wild rose, 
fragrant as a violet. It is 
unlike Kipling, unlike 
Seton- Thompson. It is 
better than either in seve- 
ral respects.” 






























































| all English-speaking people as the de facto 








LONDON TERARY LETTER. 
Written for THe New York Times SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Dec. 1.—Nothing is yet known 
of the date of the appearance of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s new novel. It will be called “ Kim,” 
not “Kim of the Rishti,”” and will appear 
in Casgsell’s Magazine, presumably some- 
where about the beginning of the new year. 
Cassell’s Magazine has lately been entire- 
ly remodeled. It was formerly of the shape 
and general character of the monthly parts 
of Chambers'’s Journal, but it is now a six- 
penny magazine of the same size as the 
other sixpenny monthlies, of which it must 
prove a dangerous rival, as it Is well writ- 
ten, well illustrated, and admirably edited. 

o¢ 
Bernard Capes has published a new 
“Joan Brotherhood.” It has 
Capes’s other 


Mr. 
novel 
all the characteristics of Mr. 
books. That is to it is a delightful 
story, with live people moving through 
its pages. Mr. Capes still adheres to his 
somewhat artificial style, and this ts really 
the only blemish of the book. If he would 
write good, straightforward English, 


his 
books would be all the better for it. Jug- 
gling with words should be left to writers 


called 


say, 








there is much in the book which is clever, 
and the plot is well conceived and well de- 
veloped. 


The press has promptly recognized the 
Unusual merit of Mr. Zangwill’s “‘ Mantle 
of Elijah.” Although I greatly admire it, 
I am rather pleased to see that several 
of the critics find fault with the epigram- 
matic way in which some of Mr. Zangwill’s 
people habitually speak. The epigram is 
the curse of the brilliant writer. He can- 
not be content to suffer his men and wo- 
men to talk as men and women actually 
do talk, but he is perpetually representing 
them as saying smart things. We never 
meet in real life either men or women who 
constantly speak in epigrams. There may 
from time to time appear an individual 
who speaks in that way, but if so he is 
promptly killed by an intolerant and ex- 
asperated “community. Why, then, should 
a writer sacrifice truth to his desire to 
write brilliant and quotable sentences? 

The Mantle of Elijah ’' would be far bet- 
ter than it is if the people in it spoke as 
English men and women speak. It would 
not perhaps impress us with the same con- 
viction of the exceeding brilliancy of Mr. 
Zangwill, but it would certainly impress us 


as a more artistic and better novel. 
*,* 
who can do nothing else. 
ao Perhaps the best-selling book of the sea- 
° . son is Mr. Doyle's South African war book. 
Robert Buchanan still lies in much the It bids fair to rival the sale of Sherlock 
same state as when he was first stricken. | yyojmes's adventures. This ig due partly 
He can say one or two words, and evi- to the muthor's popularity as a novelist 
dently recognizes his friends, at least some partly to the subject of which the book 
of them. That he still survives gives some | ;,, ats, and partly to the conviction that 
little reason to hope that his paralysis MAY | yyy Hoyle is an intelligent man who can 
be due to a clot on the brain, which will be trusted to tell the pc truth about 
slowly absorb, Still, the chances of his things that passed under his own obser- 
recovery are exceedingly small, and his | vation. his and Mr. Winston Churchill's 
friends do not allow themselves to enter- book are far and away the best books that 
tain any real hope that he will ever rise ) the war produced, and they will be ac- 
from his beg ait cepted by the future historian as most 
bd valuable aids, 
Mr. Alfred Austin some time ago made o,* 
an onslaught on Mr. Kipling’s poems, which Mr. Richard Harding Davis has rubbed 
he regards as vulgar and brutalizing in | gp, British public the wrong way in his 
their effect. It is a pity that the de jure | jetters and magazine articles concerning 
Poet Laureate should thus betray his dis- | the Boer war. No one objects to Mr. 


like of the man who is recognized among 


Granting for the sake of 








Davis's sympathy with the Boers. Like all 


other men he has a right to his own opin- 















































Books for Musical Friends 


Recollections of an Old Musician,—By 
THOMAS RYAN, of the Mendéissohn 
‘Quintette Club, Boston. Large 12mo, 46 
portraits, etc, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
‘“*Mr. Ryan tells his story well, and it 

story worth the telling.’’-—-The Churchman. 


‘* It is charming as a narrative and is valuable 
and instructive as a record of the growth of 
musical America during the last fifty years.’’— 
Boston Beacon. 


A History of the Pianoforte and Piano- 
forte Piayers.—Translated and revised 
from the German of Oscar Biz. By E. E, 
KELLETT, M.A., and E. W. NAYLOR, M.A., 
Mus. D. With numerous portraits, illustra- 
tions and facsimiles, 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
336 pages, $6.00. 


‘“‘The book is a very 
musical knowledge, touching, 
only upon its special subject, but also upon the 
development and perfecting of musical forms; to 
gradual rise of orchestral music and the opera; 
the great composers, and their influence upon the 
clavier and the final evolution of virtuoso play- 
ers, with the important influence they exerted. 
Such is the great score of the book and such is 
the richness of its contents that it is extremely 
difficult in a review to attempt to indicate its 
value.’’--New York Times Supplement. 


The Master Musicians.—(The third volume 
now reaay.) Edited by Mr. F. J. CROWEST, 


is a 


valuable addition to 
of necessity, not 


author of the “ Great Tone Poets.’ 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Bach.—By C. F, A. W-LLIAMS, 

Previously tssued. 

Beethoven.-—By F. J. CROWEST. 
_Wagner.—-6y C. A. LIDGEY. 

The same excellent features noted in the 
tieetliwen volume are found here, and they ren- 
der the series valuable alike to student and 
musician. The illustrations are adinigable and 
the bibliography comprehensive The story of 
Bach’s career is not only interesting but helpful 


molded his 
Chicago Even- 


of 
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Neglect a Seen Eliot. 


Mr. W. C. Brownell, 
fine paper on George Eliot, 
the current Scribner, observes that her 
name in these days is scarcely even the 
subject of literary allusion, and questions 
what has become of the vogue but yester- 
day so great. Granting, he says, that we 
have our own fiction of the day, all the 
great novelists, Thackeray, Dickens, Jane 
Austen, Reade, Trollope, Charlotte Bronté, 
every but Bulwer George Eliot 
stl their old fascination. Leaving 
Bulwer quite out of the matter, he ques- 
tions why this should be. ‘This neglect 
into which so little neg a writer 
Eliot is fallen, is of the most 
curious of current literary phenomena.” 

Mr. Brownell thinks this a most interest- 
ing” this apparent 
once popular author, particularly so as 
involving as well a consideration of the 
remarkable woman whose are under 
ion He thinks that reason 
this neglect lies in the fact that peo- 
both in and out of books, are less in- 
from a purely intellectual stand- 
point than were thought to ‘be. 
When Gi first given 
to the world psychologic fiction had the 
charm of novelty, and for novels which 
keep us thinking all the novelty is 
an important element, bec: 
lus is neces: the 
that sustain the 
of continuous thought. 

That Eliot 
of psychological 
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ligible as 
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question, 
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for 
ple, 
teresling 
ihey once 


orge Eliot’s novels were 


time, 
such stimu- 
that zest 
following 


Luse 
sary to give matter 


can alone close 
the head 
isionally 
Mr. 
shades of 
no one will 
that George 
have intel- 
attention being so con- 
think that 
hardly know how they feel, or even if they 
feel at all. Her characters are always 
mensely interested in their own mental fur- 
niture, and do a lot of thinking. Her dra- 
mas are usually intellecti . the soul, the 
heart, the temperament, in fact, the whole 
nature, play a subordinate part. Her plots 
turn on what her characters think, being 
individualized almost entirely by their men- 
tal differences; their evolution is also men- 
tal; their change, development, or deteriora- 
tion coming about in consequence of seeing 
things from a different standpoint. Their 
troubles are largely mental; even their 
like that of Esther and Felix 
mainly an interchange of 
Yet it must be allowed that it is 
the temperament, and not the mentality, of 
the characters of fiction which makes them 
completely and for all time interesting to 
us. Mr. Brownell says: 


George tands at 
novelists, o 
but within narrower limits, by 
subtilty and 
Mr. Henry James, 


Brownell tclis us 


equaled 
Hardy 

meaning by 
Mr. 
Eliot’s characters 
lectual interest, 
centrated 


and in fine 
dispute 
a specifically 
our 
what they 


upon we 


im- 


courtships, 
Holt, being 
“ views.’ 


Sociology 
auxillary 


rather than psychology is its 
science—because, no doubt, so- 
ciology is hardly to be called a science at 
all. Thought is a universal and automatic 
process compared with feeling, than which 
it is far less idiosyncratic and particular. 
It is comparatively impersonal. It does not 
distinguish individuals with any oversalient 
sharpness. Other things being equal—which 
perhaps they rarely are, but that is noth- 
ing—people think very much alike. It has 
been remarked of the insufficiency of argu- 
ment that a legislative vote was never 
changed by a speech. The mind is far less 
recondite than is generally imagined, ex 
cept in so far as it is complicated by feel- 
ings. * * * The soul is always interest- 
ing, in its traits, its potentialities, its mys- 
tery, whatever its incarnation. It is per- 
mitted us to believe, but even if therefore 
the statement had been a supercilious sup- 
position, George Eliot would have demon- 
strated its soundness—that there are many 
of our fellow-creatures whose minds hard- 
ly repay study. 


One result of this undue attention George 
Eliot pays to the mentality of her charac- 
ters is that in her novels nothing ever hap- 
pens, or, at least, very much less than in 
the world of any other novelist of the first 
rank. 


Sometimes nature intervenes, as in the 
flood of ‘The Mill on the Filoss."" Some- 
times there is a catastrophe of a human 
but impersonal order, as in ‘ Romola.” 
Nothing dramatic is evolved out of the 
action that is a resultant of the forces of 
character, for of these forces the Intel- 
lectual only and not the passional have 
been elaborately dealt with. Whe infanticide 
in ‘“‘Adam Bede" is a barely concrete ex- 
cuse for the structure of moral analysis 
erected upon it. The intensest incident in- 
spired by love—before George Eliot certain- 
ly a not neglected element of fictlon—is 
the kissing of Maggie's arm by Stephen 
Guest; though the tragedy of this book is 
too splendid to suffer from any Hmitation, 
Mr, Frederick Myers notes that the only 
love letter in all. the novels was written by 
Mr. Casauborn. There are whole chapters 
of mental analysis leading up to Dorothea’s 
marriage, and the marriage itself takes 
place off the stage and ts chronicled in 
a line. Nothing is more characteristic than 
the way in which the catastrophe of 
“Daniel Deronda" is treated. George 
Eliot leaves the telling of it entirely to 
Gwendolen. 

George Eliot's characters are too specula- 
tive, too little imaginative in origin and 
suggestion, but while we cannot or do not 
sufficiently feel with them, yet they are 

* . 
perfectly original. Mr. Brownell says every 
one would have developed the same types 


upon quite different lines; no one else could, 


have created these characters but George 
Eliot, ‘‘ they being the travail of the mind, 
the incarnation of an idea, not the image 
of a vision.’”” Of Gwendolen he says that 
we cannot help seeing the machinery of 
the author's mind throughout the process 
of her development, she being the result 
of logic rather than literature. 


She is an essay, with illustrations, on 
the egoistic girl to whom her own per- 
sonality is of immense, of absorbing, im- 
portance, who counts wantonly on impos- 
ng it, and who “ falls on dark mountains ” 
and comes to infinite disaster, in thus fol- 
lowing out the unco omising law of her 
development, when she comes in contact 
and into conflict with the crushing forces 
of circumstances, and finds the world 
quite other than her pigmy and peremptory 
conception of it—finds it not as A not 
ductile, but pitiiessly despotic. othing 
could be finer than such an idea, nothing 
more interesting than the essay, with its 
inearnating illustration, in which it is ex- 
pressed. * * * With all her characteriza- 
tion, * * * Gwendolen is imperfectly ex- 
teriorized. Always in exteriorization George 


{ ‘ ‘ . 
Eliot’s touch shows less zest than in 


remarkably 
contributed to | 
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ex- 
amination, 

Mr. Brownell says George Eliot's style Is 
like the snakes of Ireland. Having thus 
no style, no one will ever read her for pure 
love of the reading. Her marked indi- 
viduality, however, gives her a manner, 
characteristic enough, it is true, but which 
so lacks order and movement that it can- 
net by any possibility be called style; nor 
is it a happy manner. But of modulation, 
or of Gecoration of any sort, shows 
no trace, the result being, as Mr 
Says: 

Thus 
“ fine,” 


she 


Browneil 


either 
her 


there are no “ passages,” 
or in any way sustained, in 
works; at least, I think of none, and if any 
exist, I suspect they are put into the 
mouths of some personage with whom they 
are in character, in which case they would 
be sure to be very well done indeed. Every 
sentence stands by itself—by its senten- 
tious self. Therefore “ the wit and wisdom "’ 
of the author are crystallized in phrases, 
not distilled in fluid diction. Their truth 
strikes us sharply, penetrates us swiftly; 
the mind tingles agreeably under the slight 
shock, instead of glowing in expansive ac- 
cord and lating with gradual conviction. 
Often these sentences have the force, the 
ring of proverbs—of those of Solomon, too, 
rather than those of Sancho Panzo. Some 
of them, on the other hand, have the air 
less of the sibyl than of “ saws," and sug- 
gest the wiseacre more than the philo- 
sophic moralist. At times they have the 
trenchant crispness of La Rochefoucauld; 
at others, even in the novels, the unraveled 
looseness premonitory of the appalling 
Theophrastus Such 

Mr. Brownell thinks her 
largely accountable for the 
which the evolution of her genius proceed- 
ed The intellectual side of Mary Ann 
Evans suffered in its harmonious develop- 
from Mr. influence, her 
whole development pro- 
ceeded lines increasingly inharmonious 
with her natural endowment. Her ardent 
temperament was suppressed instead of de- 
veloped and controlled; nature, which 
was sensitive to impressions, being trained 
stematic reflection, and 
faculty of observation 
and more 


environment 


lines upon 


Lewes's 
seeming to have 


ment 


on 


her 


and hardened by s) 
her unusually strong 
weakened by her bec 
of a recluse. 

Mr. Brownell, at 
interestingly, reviews George 
acter and literary output, re 
that she was—and to a typical degree—a 
woman; a member of the subjective sex, 
she was the most subjective of novelists, 
and that in any estimate of the woman 
and the writer this must not be forgotten 
She was also a moralist, and one of the 
first class. So carefully has this paper 
been prepared that would like to 
low every phase of this essay, taking it 
step by step, but we can only add 
Brownell’s: final summing up, which 
follows: 


‘oming more 
length and most 
Eliot's’ char- 
*minding us 


much 


fol- 
up 
Mr. 


is as 


we 


But with whatever limitations, her posi- 
tion as a classic is doubtless assured. There 
are types of human character of which she 
has fixed the image in striking individual 
incarnation for all time; and her philosophy 
is of an ethical cogency and stimulant ver- 
acity that makes her fiction one of the 
notablest contributions ever made to the 
criticism of life. It is none the less true, 
to be sure, that her survival will mean the 
surmounting of such obstacles to enduring 
fame as a limited imaginative faculty, a 
defective sense of art, and an inordinate 
aggrandizement of the purely intellectual 
element in human character, which implies 
an imperfect sense of the completeness of 
human nature and the comprehensiveness 
of human life. But no other novelist gives 
one such a poignant, sometimes such an 
insupportable, sense that life is immensely 
serious, and no other in consequence is 
surer of being read, and read indefinitely, 
by serious readers. 





Livingstone’s Friend Oswell.” 
The name of William Cotton Oswell, 
of the mighty hunters and ploneers of 
African exploration half a century ago, is 
practically unknown to the present gen- 
eration. With Livingstone and Murray 
he traversed African wastes previously im- 
passable to Europeans, and discovered the 
River Zouga and Lake Ngami. Livingstone 
at that time—1849%—-was comparatively in- 
experienced, while Oswell had spent years 
in persistent travel and had become the 
most dashing and successful explorer of 
his time. Livingstone, with unresisting 
progress and a devotion to missionary 
labors, monopolized public attention, and 
by his frequent and elaborate descriptions 
of his journeys and achievements was 
constantly in the public eye up to the 
time of his death, in 1873. Oswell, on the 
other hand, shrank from publicity, could 
not be induced td prepare an account of 
his travels and experiences, and, notwith- 
standing his eminent services to geog- 
raphy, his work soon began to pass into 
oblivion, 

He returned to England in 1852, and by 
an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances was prevented from resuming his 
career as an explorer. He saw service in 
the Crimea in 1854 and 1855, and then 
traveled extensively in North and South 
America and the West Indies. Marrying in 
1860, he passed the remaining thirty-three 
years of his life quietly in a country vil- 
lage. He was not forgotten, however, as 
Sir Samuel Baker and other celebrated 
travelers and explorers recognized him as 
the pioneer African explorer and delighted 
in paying homage to his valor and skill. 
His wonderful experiences had to await his 
death before they could be chronicled. He 
kept no diaries and Made a practice of de- 
stroying all his papers. Save with his wife 
and chiidren, he had no regular correspond- 
ence, and he rarely talked of what he had 
seen and done. From this condition of 
things it can be seen that the preparation 
of this biography must have been a diffi- 
cult task. In fact, it is surprising that so 
much material has been collected as is 
found in the present volumes. The narra- 


one 
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tive is mainly based upon the correspond- 
ence which passed between Oswell and his 
friends and relatives. These letters are 
quoted at length and are supplemented by 
such details of his life as the correspond- 
ence not reveal. The brief 
from private journal of Livings 
which are here presented for the first 
while interesting, are sufficiently 
add particular value to this work. 

To many this form of biographical record 
makes most unsatisfactory reading. It is, 
if a rule, wearisome, and notwiths 
here recorded 
appear to border 
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but feel that it 
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of Mr. Stedman to the words in prose 
poetry his from 
regrets for their 
steem and 


exercises 
appreciation of 
sympathetic 
men 
literary 
addres 


and actions of 


uttered in honor, 
present who sent 
ll-turned phrases of ¢ 
everything and everybody 
keeping with the occasion. There 
note in the entire pro- 
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diality, 
perfect 
was not a jarring 
gramme. 

Mr. George C 
guest of honor, 
those who had 
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iry Eggleston introduced the 
who returned th 
deemed him worthy to be 
to the makers of Ameri- 
literature in general, ichieve 
had furnished him theme 

to him that he 
absorbing 
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with a 
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financial life to 
Then Mr. Rossiter Johnson, 
the club read letters 
which included tributes from 
of State, John Hay; W. D 
. Howland, Jame 
Whitcomb Riley, Edward Eggleston, Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, Prof. Henry Van Dyke, a 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Then came the spoken 
tributes of those present: The reading of a 
poem by Charles Henry Webb and speeches 
by R. H. Stoddard, Mr. S. V. White, Rip- 
ley Hitchcock, and William Winter, who 
in verse and prose, spoke of the poet’s art 
and mission in general and of Mr. Sted- 
man’s attributes in particular. A sonnet 
composed for the occasion, was read with 
and feeling by Stephen Henry 


can 
ments 
attractive 
leisure of 
its exposition. 
Secretary of 
absent ones, 
the Secretary 
Howells, Judge HI, 


an 


much grace 
Thayer. 

Among those present were George Haven 
Putnam, William W. Appleton, Dr. James 
H. Canfield, Richard Watson’ Gilder, 
Charles de Kay, Recorder Goff, Spencer 
Trask, Willam Ordway Partridge, Alexan- 
der Young, Duffield Osborne, Oscar §&. 
Straus, Prof. F. H. Giddings, William 
Young, Henry Abbey, Alexander Black, 
Albert F. Houghton, Col. William C 
Church, Cyrus O. Baker, Levi Holbrook, ¢ 
F. Mieletz, Winfield 8S. Moody, Prof. T 
R. Price, Dr. Thomas L. Stedman, Prof. 
George E. Woodberry, Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
Frederick Dielman, the Rey. John W 
Chadwick, F. Hopkinson Smith, 8. P. 
Avery, C. EB. Carryl, J. Wells Champney, 
the Rev. Robert Collier, Loyall Farragut, 
Easton Johnson, Thomas Moran, and Frank 
H. Scott. 

Mr. Stedman has been stopping in town 
during the past few days making prepara- 
tions for a trip to Bermuda—his first small 
outing in severai years. He sails this 
morning at 10 o'clock. 


DAannakls- 3 Pucca 


“m- &. G.,” New York, waxing indignant 
at Mr. Alden's friendly mention in his letter 
of Nov. 17 of D'Annunzio’s latest book, 
“Fuoco,” writes: “It seems strange that 
more serious denunclations of the book have 
not been forthcoming by English critics. 
In French they have been numerous 
enough. But, instead of this, we have a 
respectable and presumably reliable moral 
American reveling in its beauty, entirely 
ignoring its character, except in 
that it is ‘not admirable,’ and ‘that re- 
garded as a romance it is hysterical.’ He 
points to, and is affected only by, the 
‘beauty of description,’ the ‘mystery and 
charm’ of Venice! The ‘ poetry and senti- 
ment’ in the descriptions (which are peril- 
ously exquisite) are felt through the med- 
ium of the disgusting sensuality of the 
author as hero, and are to be found only 
by wading through his impossible thoughts 
and utterances, and seeing them 
this setting. 


lightly disregarded, put out of thought by 
two words, ‘ sot admirable,’ and the beauty 
extolled to an uninitiated public, is a crime. 
‘ Admiration,’ though ‘ reluctant,’ is a poor 
word for such literature! One longs for 
strength to righteously denounce it, or for 
a scorn which 
istence.”’ 


A new juvenile book comes from the 
music publishers, M. Witmark & Sons, It 
is entitled “ Daddy Long Legs Fun Songs,” 
and is ilustrated. There are twenty little 
melodies. Bach song is on a different sub- 
ject. The volume has appeared in the large 
music and book stores. ‘Daddy Long 


| Legs Fun Songs" is a juvenile book, good 


at any (ime tn the year. 
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Standard Editions 


Choice aa Sets, 


Bindings 
Rare Editions 
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J-CRIBNERS 


153° Fifth Avenue 





TO Ste near taelentiedieels tS 10 BUY 


At Pomme 2S 


which charac- | 
who | 


and | 
those | 


BOOK OF ITS KIND PUBLISHED, 


72 {LLUSTRATRATED PAGES 
IN A WEALTH OF COLORS. 


“NOTHING TO TOUCH IT” 


HANDSOMEST 
QUAINTEST 

MOST TUNEFUL 
BOOK OF THE DAY 


SEMT POSTPAID OM RECEIPT OF 
Price *L25 BY 





saving | 


only in | 
That the scheme of this book, | 
and its whole execrable conception, can be | 


would shrivel it out of ex- | 


L’AIGLON 


The only Edition in English 


Price $1.50 


MR. DOOLEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


By F. P. DUNNE 
Drawings by Nicholas, Kemble & Opper. 


Price $1.50 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS. 


Before buying your Christmas gifts send for 
the new illustrated catalogue. 


R. H. RUSSELL 
3 West 29th Street «+ New York 


Manuscripts: 


revised, edited and criticised experi 
editor. Send stamp for 5 Ane prospecten, ceataimne 


many helpful suggestions to hens and valuable 
information Tding story writi Add 
The Writers’ Aid Association, Box 1990 New York. 


[listress 
Penwick. 


Only a Novel, 
But a Good One. 


Chas. Frohman thinks enough of it to 
assume the direction of its dramatization. 


“The vital qualit ty of the book 
is the great love of Dr. Heriot. 
Noble and true, it convinces 
by its tenderness, and by its 
supreme victory over self.” 

—Public Opinion says of John Thisselton. 


By MARIAN BOWER. HENRY HOLT & CO, 
$1,650. 





KATRINA TRASK 


(MRS. SPENCER TRASK) 
Author of “fFohn Leighton, “fr.” 


Eight brilliant short 
stories of love and 
love making. 


Frontispiece by Sterner. 
Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


The Speech of Southeners and 
Canadians. 


HAYES, New 
distinguishing 
Southerner’s speech, writes: 
three especially noticeable 
nounciation of ‘i’ and ‘ou’ 
‘house,’ the 
like I do,’ for ‘do 
‘reckoning’ where a New 
‘guess,’ and a Jostonian 
‘think.’ At this is 
accepted rule, but some things 
have happened recently to discredit it in 
my estimation. 

**T was in the home 
erners recently, and 
from Ontario, Southern-like 
pronounciation of ‘like,’ ‘ wife,’ 
*hou ‘south,’ &c., caused remark. Sev- 
eral of us went to hear a lecture delivered 
by a Canadian scholar and were much im- 

by the of his ‘i's’ and 
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York, speak- 
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“In the current issue of one of our medical 
ia are articles written by a Canadian 
which this expression occurs: ‘ The pus 
thin and whitish, like it was at 
That ads ‘Jike’ it had been writ- 
a Southerner 
has been sald that the 
Virginia and the Carolinas 
clas language the 
inything else spoken in 
it be that the old 
and expressions 


softness 
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is more like 
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this country. 

English pronuncia- 
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North and the South, while the ‘ Amer. 
language has been developing in the 
‘hustling’ communities? 
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Good Literature Always New. 
as. Easton, Penn.: “I 
with Mr. Wilstach in what he says 
article on ‘Two Kinds of Readers’ 
New YorkK TIMES SATURDAY RE- 
Dee 1 He writes: ‘Nearly all 
modern authors Isck the essential 
and literary polish which dis- 
tinguishes the writers of past ge nerations. 
This, I know, is a common complaint, but 
yet I mention it because Mr. Wilstach 
seems to have forgotten it; and this some- 
thing which we call style and literary pol- 
ish is necessary for any author who desires 
to have his name live. It makes no differ- 
ence how new and original is the subject 
matter of a book, If these qualities be lack- 
then its fate Is sealed; that is, it will 
no standing in the ages to come. One 
e, perhaps, for the crudities and ec- 
centricities in our modern writers is a 
horror being thought ‘old fashioned,’ 
but they do not seem to recollect that good 
literature is good literature whether writ- 
ten to-day or a century ago, and that the 
true literary man rarely caters to the 
popular demand. 

‘it may be foolish to refuse to read any- 
thing new simply because it fs new, but, 
thinking it over, I am not inclined to blame 
Ambrose Bierce, whom Mr. Wilstach men- 
tions, for doing this. In fact, Mr. Bierce 
redecms himself, In a way, for perpetrating 
on the public collection of nightmares 


must dis- 


ir 


style 


so 


a 





NEW YORK CITY 


which is warranted to raise the cold shiv- | 
I am referring to an early work of | 


ers, 
his also mentioned by Mr. Wilstach, 
“Without wishing to be pessimistic, I fear 
that, in spite of the tremendous 
many of our publications receive, our age 
will be considered remarkably sterile.” 


The Exasperating Hero, 


MARION JORDAN, Brooklyn, N. 
writes: ‘‘Snrely English novelists just now 
take no yains to make the heroes of their 
tales attractive. If we consider for a mo- 
ment Mrs. Humphry Ward's Manisty in 
*‘Tleanor,’ Bernard Shaw’s Trefusis in * An 
Unsocial Soctalist,, and Barrie's Tommy in 
‘Tommy anc Grizel,’ we will find at 
three of the most exasperating men 
reading public has been asked to 
for some time. We feel ready to cry out 
with one of the heroines, ‘I hate men!’ 
atter spending a few hours with these three 
specimens of mankind. 

“The pity of it is that, despite the 
selfishness of the first, the fickle 
quence ef the second, and the insincere 
of the third, each one is provided 
with two more or less lovable women who 
are perfectly 
have a chance to put up with their follies 
whatever they may be, 

*‘Manisty is a nervous, excitable, selfish 
man, Who can be wonderfully charming at 
times and wonderfully sulky at others. He 
makes a fizzle of writing a book on Italian 
matters, breaks his cousin Eleanor’s heart, 
and finally persuades an unsophisticated 
New England girl to burden herself with 
his selt-willed power, practical weakness, 
his tastidious demands, his brilliance and 
folly. 

“Bernard Shaw Trefusis exasperates 
us along other line He deliberately runs 
away trom his bride of six 
he she interferes with his work, and 
six of honeymoon is all he can 
stand. This, perhaps, would not prove more 
than the reader could believe if he had 
consistently retired to spot where he 
could give himself up to days of uninter- 
rupted labor. But when next we meet him 
he has camped next door to-.a girls’ col- 
lege, and under the disguise of a workman, 
to disarm suspicion, he flirts with the col- 
lege girls in the intervals between his stir- 
ring up strife with the tenants Sir 
John's land 

*“ Barrie’s Tommy is our old friend, ‘ Senti- 
menta! Tommy,’ grown a fat and famous 
writer, E-ut unable to draw a single sincere 
breath. LKverything he does a pose to 
produce an impression on some one. Grizel 
suffers from the beginning to the end of the 
book ou account of his insincerity. When 
she cannot stand it longer she goes out of 
her mind and comes back to her senses to 
find herself married to an unselfish, though 
unloving, Tommy. But relief soon 
for Barrie conceives the only fitting end 
for the ‘exasperting hero,’ and gently 
hangs him on a picket on the wall as he at- 
tempts to follow lady Alice—hangs him by 
the collar of the good doctor's and 
hings him uniil he dies. It always a 
comfort to have the punishment fit th 
crime)” 
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| QUERIES AND-ANSWERS. 
“W. B. RL”: “ Where can I get a book called 
‘The Rescue of an Old Place,’ which tells about 


an experiment upon an ‘ abandoned farm," and 
please tell me something of its author. 


Mary Caroline Robbins’s “‘ Rescue of an 
Old Place’ is published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. at $1.25. She was born in Calais, 
Me., in 1842, the daughter of James 8. Pike, 
(later United States Minister to the Neth- 
erlands.) She edited, with Gail Hamilton, 
Wood's Household Magazine, 1871-8, and 
has written at intervals for leading news- 
papers and magazines. She studied water 
colors with R. Swain Gifford, and visited 
Italy in 1874-5 to pursue her work in art. 
She has since written on that subject and 

on landscape gardening. She is the wife 
| of Dr, J. H. Robbins of Hingham, Mass. 

* INQUIRER,” 


New York City: ‘‘ Will 


kindly tell me something about Frances Hodgson 
Was she not divorced within the an | 
anc 


Burnett? i 
two years? If so, was she married again, 
who is her present husband? Where is she now 
living, and does she still write under her o!t 
name? Also something about Amélie Rives; did 
she not marry a Kussian Count after her divu.ce 
from Mr. Chanler? Where is she and does she 
still write for publication? ’’ 


Frances Eliza Hodgson was born in Man- 
chester, England, Nov. 24, 1849, and re- 
moved with her parents to Tennessee in 
1865. In 1873 she married Dr. Burnett of 
Washington, obtained a divorce in 1898, and 
married Stephen Townsend, an English act- 
or, a year later. Her first successful book 
was “That Lass 0’ Lowrie's,” a powerful 
tale of Lancashire life. Among her other 
works are “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “A 
Lady of Quality,” &c. Her two addresses 
are Maytham Hall, Rolvenden, Kent, and 
1,770 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. Amélie Rives, (born in Virginia in 
1863,) whose first husband was John Arm- 
strong Chanler, is now married to Prince 
Troubetzkoy of Russia. She has written 
little in recent years. 


GEORGE F. TUCKER, Chestnut Hill, 
Can you conveniently print a sketch of 


Ritchie and give a list of her works? 


Anne Isabella Thackeray, the eldest 
daughter of the novelist, was born in Lon- 
don June 9, 18387. She contributed to The 
Cornhill Magazine and other periodicals 
from 1860. She married Richmond Thacke- 
ray Ritchie Aug. 2, 1877. Her address is The 
End House, Wimbledon. She is the author 
of “The Story of Elizabeth," 1863; ‘* The 
Village on the Cliff,” 1867; ‘‘ Fine Old 
Friends,’ 1868; ‘‘To Esther," 1869; ‘* Old 
Kensington,” 1873; ‘‘ Toilers and Spinsters,”’ 
1871; ‘** Bluebeard’s Keys,"’ 1874; ‘* Miss An- 
gel,’ 1875; *‘ Madame de Sévigné,"’ 1881; 
‘Miss Williamson's Divagations,’’ 1881; 
‘* A Book of Sibyls,’’ 1883; ‘' Mrs. Dymond,” 
1885; ‘‘ Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
Browning,” 1892; letter press to ‘ Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, and His Friends,’ 1893; 
“Chapters from Some Memoirs,” 1804; 
*QLord Amherst,’ (with R. Evans,) 184. 
She edited the latest edition of her father's 
works, and has written introductions to 
many books, including ‘‘ Cranford,” ‘ Our 
Village,’ *‘ Castle Rackrent,” &c. 

bi f R.,"" New York City: ‘' Where 
get the complete works of Richard Realf?"’ 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York City, $2.50. 


Albany, N. Y.: ‘‘ Can you tell 
your column, ‘ Queries and An- 
where I may obtain criticisms, editorials, 
information in regard to ‘ light opera of 
to-day, its composers, and merits, considered 
from a musical standpoint? I have De Koven's 
eriticisms published in a late number of The 
Century, but wish for further information."' 


No book has been published on light 
opera, and our correspondent will be un- 
able to get this information except as it 
may be gathered here and there from the 
files of old publications, Percy Fitzgerald 
eperas, which may had from the Lip- 
pincott’s, Gf not out of print.) 


CAMPBELL, Owego, N. Y.: In 
inquiry made by David M. Drury, I 
‘Bubbles from the Brunnen of 
s written by Sir Robert Bond Head, 
rn Jan. 1, 1793, in Kent, England 
with the Royal Engineers at Waterloo 
ind Fleurus, In 1825 he went to South America, 
and from what is now the Argentine Republic 
wrote * Rough Notes,’ describing trips across the 
Pampas and Andes, which gained for him the 
| name ¢ ‘Galloping Dick or Galloping Head.’ 
He was Governor of Upper Canada in 1° x 
and put down the rebellion there in those yv 
His works are chiefly of travel, written in 
amusing and graphic style. Besides the one n 
| tioned above, written in 1833, his principal 
are ‘ Life of Bruce, the African Traveler, 
‘The Emigrant,’ 1846; ‘Stokers and Pokers,’ 
1850; ' The Defencele » of Great Britain,’ 
1850; ‘A Fagot of Sticks,’ 18% 
Fortnight in Ireland,’ 52; ‘ Descriptive 
1856; * The Horse and Rider,’ 1860, 
Royal Engineers,’ 1870. So time 
| death, waich occurred July 20, 187 
granted a pension of £100 for his 
Nterature In answer to H, Schere 
cit John Hauvill, (Jean de 
11f-1190,) as a monk belonging 
St. Albans, who distinguished 
writer of Latin poetry, 
| eled over a great 
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Hautville, 
to the 
himeelf 
studied at Oxford, 
part of Europe, resided a 
time in Paris, returned to England and entered 
the Order of St. Benedict. His principal pro- 
duction is a kind of mock heroic poem, in which 
he cribes the travels of his hero Architrenius, 
or <Archithrenius, and satirizes the vices and 
the world. The work was published in 
+; now very rare Some specimens of 
are to be found In Warton’'s ‘ History 
Poetry Of John Wallis’s ‘ The Tree 
I can find no trace. The Poem ‘ Good 
ted on page S21, by ‘ ra ae 
Tribune Sunshin Society, and ha 
Tribune Sunshine Society, ang ha 
ery day for four or five ears I 
the author, but The Tribune has 
ral times. If this ts a case 
transfer,’ it hung fire’ lon: 
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number of books on this subject 
ly been published in London, but most 
them would have to be imported. Tue 
ATURDAY REVIEW will give a list of these 
if our correspondent Among 
those that can be readily secured here are 
“The Transvaal War,” by J. Westlake, the 
Macmillan Company, 40 cents: ‘* Transvaal 
and the Boers,” by W. E. G 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $4.20; * The Trans- 
vaal Ontlook,” by A. Stickney, Dodd, Mead 
& C $1.50; ‘The Transvaal: A 
densed History of the South African Re- 
public,” Rand, McNally & 40 cents: 
Churchill's ** London to Ladysmith via Pre- 
toria,”” Lorgmans, Green & Co., 
‘'s “* Z f the War,” 
$1.25; Van der Hoogt's “ Story of the Boer 

Narrated by Their Own Leaders,”) Harper 
& Brothers, $1: ‘South Afriea and the 
Transvaal Wa by L. Creswicke, Put- 
Sons. Volimes |. and IT, $2.50 each 
Selected Official Documents of the 
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Svuth African Republic and Great Britain; 
A Documentary Perspective of the Cause’ 
of the War in South Africa,” edited by 
Hugh Williams and F.C. Hicks, (supple- 
ment to the Annals of the American Acad- 


émy of Political and Social Science, July, 
1, $1.) 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


'H, 8. RUDDY, 7 Canfield Place, Rochester, 
N. Y.: “I will exchange first nine volumes 


‘Philistine’ for the Knickerbocker ‘ Shakes- 
peare,’ "* 


‘J. F. CLEVELAND, Jr., Whitney, N. C.: “I 
desire two copies of ‘ Adventures and Travels of 
Simon Suggs,’ published by Peterson in 1848."" 


WILLIAM W. NISBET, Carleton Building, St. 
Louis, Mo.: “I have a lot of duplicate copies 
of ‘The Philistine’ that I would like to ex- 
change for others to fill up set. Would like to 
get any of Horace Fletcher's works," 

A. KNOX, Post Office Box 155, Stapleton, 
N. Y.: ** Wanted, Roscoe’s ‘ Chemistry’ in eight 
volumes; also other standard chemistries, Please 
mention description, &c., with lowest prices.” 


Mrs. MARY 


R. WOODWARD, 429 North 
Locust Street, Hagerstown, Md.: ‘‘I have for 
sale old Boston papers, one of March 12, 1770, 
others from 1800; old almanacs and Boston play- 
bills from 1852; autographs of Daniel Webster, 
Wendell Phillips, and many in theatrical profes- 
sion.”’ 


P. B. REDFIELD, Fairfield, Conn.: ‘* Wanted, 
Voly L. of Lossing's * Field Book of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,’ New York, 1852, or I will sell 
Vol, 1f,"" 


BARBER,-Box 144, Pittsburg, 
Penn.: ‘* Wanted—' Sir Frederic Leighton,’ by 
Ernest Rhys; ‘ The Binding of Books,’ by Her- 
bert P. Horne; fac similes of illuminated manu- 
scripts, especially those published by Curmer; 
fine works on Chicago Exposition. For Sale— 
‘American Book-Prices Current,’ 1895 to 1598, 
inclusive; ‘ Fisherman's Luck,’ de luxe; Dr. 
Brown's edition of the ‘* Rubaiyat,’ limited to 
300 copies; Vedder’s * Rubaiyat,’ de luxe, limited 
to 100 copies, published at $100; ‘ The Philistine,’ 
complete set, eleven volumes, unbound; Roy- 
croft books, as follows: ‘ The Legacy,’ by Hub- 
bard; ‘Time and Chance,’ by Hubbard; ‘A 
Dream of John Ball,’ one of 109 on Whatman 
paper; * The Deserted Village,’ one of forty 
specially illumined, with twelve water-color 
eketches; ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ with many pic- 
torial initials; ‘ The Roycroft,’ quarterly, No. 1. 
All of the above volumes and magazines are in 
perfectly fresh condition. Offers and corre- 
spondence solicited. 


THEODORE M 


J. P. CULLEN, 
Nw, Se: “See 
London News at 
White at 15 cents, 
Graphic at 25 cents; also 100 sketches taken 
during the last 300 years, (at 15 cents,) and 
probably fifty-two parts of Cassell’s *‘ Dlustrated 
History of England,’ at 25 cents.” 


376 Clinton Street, 

to dispose fifty 

15 cents; fifty 
eleven Sphere 


Brooklyn, 
Illustrated 
Black and 
and eleven 


of 


H. ROOSEVELT OSTROM, 2,185 Hroadway, 
New York City: ‘‘I want to secure theological 
works by Harnack, Farrar, Schaff, Smith, Wace, 
and Mahan, and Howard Malcolm's ' References 
to the Principal Works in Every Department of 
Religious Literature,’ (Boston, 1868,) and will 
give in exchange the following books, which are 
almost new: *‘ David Harum,’ Tolstoi’s ‘ Resur- 
rection,’ ‘To Have and To Hold,’ ‘ Richard 
Carvel,’ ‘ Reign of Law,' Weyman's ‘ Shrews- 
bury,’ Black's ‘ Daughter:‘of Heth,’ ‘ The Gen- 
tleman from Indiana,’ Hobsoe's ‘ Sinking of- the 
Merrimac,’ *R Potta * I also wish to 
obtain py of the Cambridge Bible for schools 
and a Bible commentary.’’ 


ac 


Della Robbia.* 


is a credit to the series. The 
of Luca della Robbia’s low 
reliefs are exquisite and suffer a minimum 
loss of charm through the absence of the 
color. The biographical part of the text is 
of necessity scanty, as there are few docu- 
ments relating to the artist's life, and what 
there are show it to have life of 
frugality and labor, passions and 
adventures, except with 
The 
catalogue of the works accomplished during 
the long, 


This volume 
reproductions 


been “a 
without 
those connected 


scientific discoveries and experiments.” 


industrious working period is com- 
piled with great care and is the fullest that 
has yet been given to the English 
“All the works attributed to the 
in the smaller towns of Italy are now for 
the first time scheduled and described,” the 
author says, and there a list of the un- 
authenticated disputed works of the 
Robbia family, with the opinions of various 
authorities. Among these unauthenticated 
works a medallion owned by the author 
and attributed by competent judges to Luca 
della Robbia himself, which all the 
beauty of composition by Raphael and 
individuality and interest of ex- 
than are found 
phael’s carliest drawings 


public. 
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supplementary chapter by the editor of 
series in Ital- 
ranking him as a man apart, hard- 
ly to be compared with his contemporaries 
on account 
tion. While 
famous 


defines Luca's position 


art, 
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he 


process 


the originality of his produc- 
did not actually invent his 
ot enameling cotta, 
the method of anplying the 
to great surfac of massive sculp- 
tures with almost perfect results, and after 
him, although his 


terra 
discovered 
enamel 


nephew « 
duce beautiful works 
equal to hi 
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ontinued to pro- 
, there were never any 
The “ bot- 


in own 


own in excellence 
be 
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“the 
and 


day only for copying 
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other 
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any original 


force at all 
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hardly realize how 
which we term 
Williamson says, 


its but 
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the Renais 
“or how 
the use 
houses 


wa lovers 
Mr 
ir-reaching 


Luca's 


results; 
to 


one 


din 
the 
its 
that of rendering lovely even the 
ordinary of the 
went, Luca's enamelled work 
indestructible, 
weather 
qualitics made it 
that it was.” 
love of beauty 


the 


f 
of work 
of Florence we 
activities, 
most 
which peop! 


beautify 
set side of 


very treets along 


permanent, clean, and 

storm, all 
perfect thing for 
And 
in form and spirit made 


ot his 


unaffected b or and 


these the 


purpose his inalien- 
able 
his 


century.’ 


art most endearing great 


“To the Healing of the Sea,” by Francis 
H. Hardy, published by Drexel Biddle, is 
said to be popular among the brokers of the 
New York and Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
changes. Possibly the explanation is that 
Mr. Hardy, who was once a broker, has 
attempted get even with some of his 
ld friend Change by writing them 


ol 
story 


into 


to 
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AN admirer “of Charles 
Dickens will be charmed 
with a poem composed by 
him, and in his own auto- 
graph. Manuscript poems 
in Dickens’s autograph are 
fare. 
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selection of autograph let- 
ters and manuscripts. 
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NEW 


Portrait 


by his cousin, Sir Philip 


BURNE-JONES, 


of which 


Cuarces Ettor Norton | 


Says “It is an admirable portrait--the best by 
far that has ever been taken of Mr. Kipling.” 


By arrangement with Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. THE UNDERSIGNED are sole pub- 
lishing agents -for the reproductions of the 
above portrait; 16x13 inches, #4. 00, delivered. 

* (ene 
Obtainable through the book and art stores, | 
or directly of 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 


BOSTON. 
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Alice of Old Vincennes..... 
Eben Holden.... 
Richard Yea and } ae) D5 
aul Jones. By Buell, vols,. 3.00 2.10 
life of Huxley, 2 vols...... 5.00 4.45 
Mr. Bunny, His Book. 1.25 68 
The ancien Wizard of Oz. 1.50 ve 
Fine f American and Foreign Stan- 
dard Bae dh in cheap and the most ex- 
pensive editions, in cloth and leather, at 
that have never been approached 


“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We have just received another large lot 
of Funk & Wagnalis's Standard Diction- 
aries, covers very slightly damaged. 
Regular price $12.50, our price $4.50 
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THE CITY AND THE FOREST 
BY THE SEA 


By Allison R. Lawshe 


| ing such houses taverns—the word “inn 


| for us the 
| long 
| customers 
| gotten. 


| 
and five 


ing 
| ordinaries, 


| days; 
| rooms, 


| old 


| pages 


| the 


| Boston was an ale house. 


use, 


| erns were as common as in New 


NEW 
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Mrs Earle’ s Volume on Stage Coach. | | 


es and Taverns.* 
Morse HBarle added 
interesting series of 


Alice 
to her 


one more 
treating 


has 


books 


| of the various phases of Colonial ways and 
} days, 


as preserving 
a period 


valuable 
and customs of 
away, its quaint 
and odd phases for- 


the more 
manners 


all 


before 
are entirely 


since passed 


Mrs. four 


Barle's beok contains between 
hundred pages, 


paper, necessary 


well printed on a 
both for the text 
the full-page illustrations which 
thoroughly to the book's interest. 
These pictures are very numerous, 
all sorts of subjects, including 
ductions of views of the taverns, Puritan 
inns, travelers’ and other 
designations for the hotels early 
many beautiful old si 
furnishings, flip 
and toddy-sticks, 
beautiful old 
a one-horse 
in fact, 
relics; 
illustrations 
pung, 
which looks 
comfortable 
with which 
contend, 

The 
phases 


glossy 
and for 
add 


so 


cover- 


rests, 
of 
gnboards, 
logger- 
cider jugs, and 
hand-bills, old stage 
shay, bits of land- 
a thousand and 
two especially 

being of an old 
and of an old winter 
as if it might have been 
in the intensely cold 
our forefathers had to 


those 


glasses, 
heads 
mugs; 
scape, and, 

Colonial 
worthy 


one 
note- 
one 


most 


days 


text of the book touches upon all 
of stage ceach and tavern experi- 
descrtbing old customs and ways, 
weaving into the general account all 
sorts of old stories, both grave and gay. 
Some of the laws governing taverns were 
of the oddest. These 
ed primarily for 
e 


ences, 


and 


inns were 
the convenience 

peing especially 
the neighborhood 
fact. 
names given to the Selectmen, 
thought these 
to the 


of travel- 
suited to the comfort 
a club, in 


ol of 


sort 
who, if they 
strangers at all detrimental 
community, or likely to prove 
den upon it, had the power 
out of the neighborhood 

Magistrates of 


a bur 
to warn them 
In 1631 
Massachusetts Bay, 
sequence of too much levity at 
sed a law prohibiting dancing on sueh 
»ccasions at public houses. 


seems odd 
that the 


in con- 


pas 


It irle’s 


to read in Mrs. E: 
of tobacco in early 
lonial days was regarded as far more de- 
grading and wicked than was drinking 
Both the planting and use tobacco were 
forbidden, the latter permitted in 
small quantities; “for phisick, for preser- 
vacion of the health, and that the same be 
taken privately by anncient men.’ 
was allowed 
house, 


use 


of 


being 


to use 
could any 
‘publicquely,”” or in his own house, or 
anywhere else before strangers. Two men 
were forbidden to smoke together, 
it allowable to smoke within two miles of 
meeting house on Sunday. It 
more astonishing to read that in some New 
England towns, even few years ago, 
smoking was prohibited on the street, 
travelers being greatly astonished on being 
asked to throw away their cigars. Drake, 
writing in 1886, said that he knew men 
then living who had been tried Im the Bos- 
ton courts for smoking on the streets; 
while in Connecticut in early days, a great 
indulgence was permitted to travelers—* 
man might smoke once a day during a 
journey of ten miles.” 


tobacco in any 
one take 


public 


nor tobacco 


is even 


a 


Tavern-keeping in the old days was as 
much resorted to by women for self-support 
as is keeping boarders in our own time. 
women of those early days were skilled in 
business matters and competent to manage 
affairs, so that we find record of many 
licenses being granted women to keep 
“victualing houses, to draw wine, and 
make and sell beer.’”” These ordinaries in- 
ereased so fast, however, that in 1675 Cot- 
ton Mather said that every other house in 
While this was 
of course exaggerated, in the year 1714 that 
city, with a population of nearly 10,000, con- 
tained 54 ordinaries, 12 of which were kept 


| by women; 4 common victualers, of which 1 
| was 


a woman; 41 retailers of liquor, of 
whom 17 were women, and a few cider sell- 


ers; so that the supply seems quite large | 


enough in proportion to the number of the 
eity’s inhabitants. 

By the close of the seventeenth century 
the word “ordinary '’’ was passing out of 
all but a few old-fashioned folks call- 
being very little used in America. 

In the Middle Colonies ordinaries and tay- 
ongland, 


} but in the South there were but few towns 


With an illustration in color by the author. 


ONE LADY WRITES: “My friends and | 
are so pleased with your a little 
book that | would like four more 


A GENTLEMAN WRITES: 

the printing and the 

expressed in one w beautiful.” 

AN EDITOR WRITES: “1 must 

ment you very highly upon. the itera 

character of the a 

Printed in booklet form in black and. gold, 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. 
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4 More str 
history can poss F 
more onartutaing fm any 
fiction.” —LITE! WORLD. 


THE COURTOT MEMOIRS 


2d Impression, 8vo, $2.00, 

The love and adventures of the Baroness, with 
vivid accounts of “ Terror,” and of the 
Cowrts of the beautifal Queen Louise in Prussia, 
and of the First Consul In France, 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, 2° W200 st.,..¥ 


|and villages, 


so that hospitality was gen- 
eral, every planter’s home becoming an inn, 
freely opened to travelers, and without 
charge. But as early as 1668 so many small 
drinking houses existed in Virginia that 
laws had to be passed restricting the num- 
ber in each county to one at the Court 
House, and possibly one at the ferry; the 
magistrates trying to restrict the sale of 
drinks to beer and cider. 

The book contains interesting descriptions 
of New York City’s inns, and especially 
of the New York City Tavern, 71 and 73 
Pear! Street. After 1748 taverns multiplied 
in New York, the English rule being shown 
by the names of these taverns, ‘“ Thistle 
and Crown," “ Rose and Thistle,’ “ The 
White Lion,” “The King’s Head,” and 
many others. “The Province Arms" was 
most noteworthy, as was “ The City Tav- 
ern,’ which filled the entire block between 
Thomas and. Cedar Streets. A picture of 
this house, taken from an old blue and 
white plate, supposed to date from 1824, 


‘STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. By 
Alice Morse Harte, author ef “ Home Life in 
Cotonial Days,’* ‘‘ Child Life in Colonial 
Days,’’ and other social and domestic his- 
tories of Colonial times. (Long verse.) Fully 
illustrated, Pp. xvi.-449. New York: The 
Macmillan Company; London, & 
Co., Limited, 1990, ‘ge. 
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f shows a man sawing wood on Broadway! 
This famous house was kept by two old 
| bachelors, Jennings and Willard, the latter 
| Of whom was never away from his post, 
and even said never to sleep. When Niblo 
opened an uptown coffee house and garden 
| it was thought a matter of courtesy that 
Willard should at the housewarming. 
When the time came to start it was dis- 
had not owned a hat for 
years, and that two blocks away 
had the effect upon him of 
strange city. The New York Tavern, 
now William Street, between Pine 
was the house of the first half 
the eighteenth century. Here in 
great ball was given in honor of the 
Wales's birthday, 
describing 


be 


from home 
being in a 


in 


or WT36 a 
Prince 
of and so the book goes 
of the best known 
all over the country, the 
odd of 


taken from a jour- 


on, some 


meals provided 
this last feature 


for details 


being 


guests, 


ind 
return, taken on horseback 
| Boston widow, Sarah Knight, 
much about other discomfor 
fered at the inns of the 
} “Ii-Devil’” 
sugar cane 


174 
who als 


in by a 
» has 
to say 
day 
Rumbullion cle 
a hot, hellish, and 
rible filled important 
| in the history of travels and tavert 
that it is not surprising to find two « 
ters devoted to 
badoes brandy, 
to mention a 


or 
distilled, 


liquor,” so 


sarbadoes liquor, or Bar 
brandy wine, 
few of its names Ir 
Mather wrote: “It an unhappy thing 
| that in later years a kind of Drink called 
Rum has been common among us They 
| that are poor, and wicked too, « for a 
penny make themselves drunk.’ 
Limitations of space _ forbid 
upon interesting features 
book, in historic interest, 
instance, the gradual rise, development, 
and wane of the stage coach, which, in a 
wealth of detail, readers will find set forth 
|} in Mrs, Earle's pages, the interest of her 
text being only seconded by the beauty and 
value of its illustrations. 


or or rhum 
creast 


is 


touching 


this 
for 


other 
rich 


of 


80 as, 


Early New York Houses, 


P. Harper of No. 14 West 
econd Street, this city, has 
published * Early New York 
| House s,"" with historical and ge 
} notes by William 8S. Pelleteau, 
| fifty full-page illustrations and a 
small vignettes of old New 
ings, both public and private, and a 
; ber of interesting head and tail pieces, 
| of historic interest, the latter being 
work of Mr. CC. G. Moller, Jr., whose 
sketches have added greatly to the interest 
and beauty of the One of these head 
shows a of the city’s old 
church spires, its corresponding tail pieces 
showing leather fire buckets. Other 
head bands show beautiful old candlesticks 
old door knockers, 6id andfrons, old lan- 
terns of the most curious and elaborate pat- 
terns, and old warming pans, most of the 
; Subjects treated being rare 
| which much historic 
| artistic interest. 

The book is issued in parts, all 
| which are ready for delivery, at $1 
| part, or the completed work in cloth bind- 
ing at the same price as for the parts, $10, 
| the edition being limited to 300 copies. 
Twenty-five copies have been printed on 
Japan paper, with a duplicate set of plates, 
at $3 per part, both editions being sold in 
sets only. 
The text is interestingly written and well 
printed, the full-page illustrations, in a 
brown tint, having been made by a new 
process requiring two printings. Mr. Pel- 
leteau has made early New York City the 
subject of enthusiastic study, 
| notes being the result of long investigation 
of local history, the subjects chosen, both 
for description and illustration, being for 
the most’part imaccessible to the general 
| student, his principal aim having been to 
preserve to future generations accurate re- 
productions and interesting accounts of lo- 
calities 


Mr. Francis 
| Twenty- 
eently 


re- 


snealogical 
containing 
number 
York build- 
num- 
all 
the 


of 


book, 
| pleces number 


old 


specimens, 


are of as well as of 


ten of 
per 


his present 


and buildings which no longer ex- 
ist, but whose history is an interesting 
portion of our city’s chronicle—one of his 
great objects being to point out exactly 
where ancient buildings stood, a point too 
often neglected in books of like character. 
All good local history must of necessity 
be largely a history of families as well as 
of old customs and buildings long since 
passed away, so that this book should make 
a strong appeal to old New Yorkers, 
only from a genealogical standpoint. 
The parts are attractively bound in paper, 
showing sky-line silhouettes from 
Brooklyn shore of the New York of 1750 
and of that of 1900, while the entire-work 
has been very properly dedieated to the 
memory of William Kelby, late Librarian 
of the New York Historical Society, 
“ whose labors of eareful, patient, and suc 
cessful research have been equaled by few 
—Sugpassed by none.” 


Early New York Maps per’ Views 
in the Library of Congress. 


A very dainty little volume has recently 
been issued of which there are 32 copies on 
imperial Japan paper and 170 on Holland 
paper. The title ts “ James Lyne’s Survey; 
or, as It Is More Comonly Known, the 
Bradford Map,” by William Loring An- 
drews. It is a reprint of an article pub- 
“lished in The Bookman for July, 1900. 

The author's introduction is a quotation 
to the effect that “Truth is the highest 
thing that man may keep,” and on Page 
28 he says, ‘To point out to others their 
mistakes is not an agreeable task.’ I feel 
convinced from the above quotations that 
Mr. Andrews will not take exception to a 
few corrections and also to some informa- 
tion on a subject to which he has devoted 
considerable scholarly research and im- 
parted much information. I object, how- 
ever, to the positive statement which he 
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Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 

By ALEXANDER V. G, ALLEN, Professor ia 
the ypal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Iustrated. $7.50 wet. 


assured that this great work, which 
several years in preparation, may be 
r delivery on Monday, Dec, 17th. 


re will also be, early in next year, a 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, 
Limited to 250 copies. Numbered, 
4 vols, in box, $25.00 net. 


Phillips Brooks Calendars. 
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$1.00 
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are 
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Every Day of 
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PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


HENRY MILLER, 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new 
net ofies, at 25 per cent. 
lishers’ prices. 


Bookseller 
oppo- 


Books, except 
off pub- 


of cen 


is 


makes as to only 
and engravings being 
student 
The 
cosmopolitan 


one or two copie 
known, 
and does not 


tain maps 
it is misleading to the 
show sufficient research. 
New York City, 
degree, sometimes rather ir 
information from 

our National pride 

Union would spur 
much information which the 
may sometimes 
map division of the Library 
it 
and several sand 
field of known to 
dents. For the specialist not to 
plored its great collections seems an indif- 
ference which is incomprehensible. The 
map of New York City by Maerschalck, 
known as the Duyckinck map, which Mr. 
Andrews and reproduces in fac- 
simile and of which he says: ‘“‘ This map is 
of even greater rarity than the Bradford 
map, as one of the two copies known is in 
a very Imperfect condition,” in the Li- 
brary af Congress in a very perfect condi- 
tion, and the “ Prospect of the Colledges 
in Cambridge in New England, by William 
Burgis,” also in most excellent condition. 

I refer to these two cases only, as | do not 
wish so much to criticise Mr. Andrews's 
various books as to bring to the notice of 
those interested in New York views and 
maps, that I have recently examined 
in the Library of Congress. It well 
known that the first view of New York 
City is found in a small anonymous pam- 
phlet published by Joost Hartgers at Am- 
in 1651. This pamphlet, exceed- 
ingly rare, should belong to every 
tion relating to early New York. Two 
views of New York are found in the first 
edition of Donck’s Beschryvinge van Nieww- 
Nederlant published at Amsterdam in 1655. 
One, ‘inset,”’ at the foot of the small 
map, and another in Page 9. The second 
edition, published the following has 
only the map containing the inset view and 
not the plate in Page 9. The title pages of 
both editions state ‘“ Met pertinent 
kaertje van't zelve landt verciert,”” &c 

Mr. Andrews in his book entitled * New 
Amsterdam " says that “ the (first) edition 
of Van der Donck, 1655, has at Page 9a 
copy of the Hartgers plate. This edition 
contains (no) map. The second edition, 1656, 
has a map of Nova Belgica at Page 1, by 
7% inches in size, with the view of Nieuw 
Amsterdam op t’Eylant Manhattans, in the 
lower right-hand corner.’ The words in 
parentheses in this quotation the au- 
thor's. The copy referred to is in the Lenox 
Library and must therefore be an imperfect 
copy. 

The map of Vischer entitled 
gii’’ in the Library of Congress 
as containing the date — place of publi- 
cation, “ Amsterdam, 1659."" Asher, Muller, 
Andrews, and others nil a presumable 
date to the original map between 1650 and 
1456. Asher says, “ this map fs very searce; 
in fact, I know-of no copy in the hands of 
@ private individual.”” The date of this 
Vischer map in the library settles a long 
controversy, and the inset view of New 
York City becomes the third known in- 
stead of the second as generally supposed, 

I could devote many pages to describing 
the views by Allard, Montanus, Ogilby, 
Popple, and others, and some manuscripts 
of especial interest made during the Revyo- 
lutionary times, but I trust that what f 
have already mentioned will interest the 
student of New York history and induce 
him to continue his research a little further 
than his own city. 
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P. LEE PHILLIPS. 
Library of Congress, Washington, Dec. 1, 
1900, 





Napoleon—the Last Phase 
By LORE ROSEBERY 


Lord Rosebery’s character study of Napoleon at St. He'ena 
is beyond question the biographical work of the year. Although 
only a short time published it has already gone into its third 
edition. 


Crown 8vo, uncut, $3.00. 
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Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


No book of literary reminiscences since ‘ Yesterdays with 
Authors”’ can compare with these delight'ul recollections by 
Mr. Howells. They are an indispensable addition to every 
American library. 


Fally Illustrated, $2.50. 


The Story of 19th 
Century Science 


By HENRY SMITH 
WILLIAMS 


As a'scientist Prof. Haeckel 
ranks with Tyndall and 
Huxley. Among the points 
upon which he touches are: 
Science and Religion, The 
Nature of the Soul, God and 
the World, ete. 


$F 50. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


E'eanor is generally conceded to be Mrs. Ward’s greatest work, 
The Chicago Tribune says that ‘‘it establishes Mrs. Ward as beyond 
question the greatest woman novelist of her generation.”’ 

TWO VOLUME EDITION, ONE VOLUME EDITION, 

Ill. by Steiner, in Box, $3.00. | Frontispiece by Steiner, $1.50. 


A delightfully written and 
elaborately illustrated study 
of the advance of the various 
branches of science during 
the nineteeth century. 


Iilustrated, $2.50. 


The Expatriates A Bicycle of Cathay 


By LILIAN BELL By FRANK R, STOCKTON 


A great American romance. The heroine is a beautiful 
young Western girl. The story is a vigorous arraignment of 
the French social system and of the unpatriotic attitude of 
Americans living abroad. 4th Edition. 


An amusing tale, in which a romantic young schoolmaster, 
a bicycle, a widow, a bear, and several attractive girls play 
the leading parts. It is ene of the most amusing of Mr: 
Stockton’s many good stories. 


$1.50. Illustrated by Orson Lowell, $1.50, 


Chloris of the 
Island 


By H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON 


A tale of love and adven- 
ture in England during the 
last century. The hero isan 
English gentleman who 
loves the daughter of a house 
with whom he is at feud. 


Iitustrated, $1.50. 


The Cardinal’s Rose 
By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


This is the story of how Nicholas Cary brought to his own again 
INFELIX, the exiled Prince of Aetolia, and of his many adventures by 
the way and of his love for a fair lady. It has gone through three large 
editions in three weeks. 


Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock, $1.50. 


The Idiot at Home 


By JOHN KENDRICK 
BANGS 


The amusing story of the 
domestic adventures of the 
hero of ‘' Coffee and Repar- 
tee.’ It is now in its fifth 
edition. 


Ilustrated, $1.25. 


Lucid Intervals 
By E. S. MARTIN 


Among the many delightful essays in the volume is Mr. 
Martin’s paper on ‘'Children,’’ which attracted such general 
attention at the time of its appearance in Harper’s Magazine. 
The essays are all charmingly written and full of that quiet 
humor which characterizes the author’s work. 


I'lustrated by Miss Stilwell and F, D. Steele, $1.50. 


Women of the Bible 
A SERIES OF STUDIES 


A beautifully bound and handsome volume of the women 
of the Bible, by Henry Van Dyke, Lyman Abbott, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Bishop Doane, Bishop Hurst, and others. 


Fully Illustrated, in Box, $2.00. 
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Salon 
By LLOYD BRICE 
2d Edition. 
A bright and daring study 
of society of to-day. It is 


especially notable for the 
brilliancy of its dialogue. 


$1.25, 
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The Mantle of Elijah 
By I. ZANGWILL 


A powerful and dramatic story of English politics and social life 
which must rank among the most notable novels of the year. It is in 
every way the best thing that Mr. Zangwill has done. 


Illustrated by Louis Loeb, $1.50. 
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Friends in Exile 
By LLOYD BRICE 
8d Edition. 


No one knows better than 
Mr. Brice society as it exists 
at the European capitals. 

This book is a brilliant 
satire on this society and on 
our diplomatic system. 

$1.25. 


New York 





